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Planning the Southern Economy 


By Rupert B. VANcE 


N OUR own day we have seen social planning by degrees 
invade the sanctuary once hallowed by the spirit of social 
resignation. Social resignation, whether it spring from belief 

in fate, in providence, in inevitable progress, or in laissez-faire 
economics, is, I take it, society’s method of sitting still and letting 
something happen to it. But science and the technical arts in the 
hands of man have pioneered in making things happen rather 
than waiting for them to happen. No less encouraging has been 
the rise in our day of the new Southern regionalism to replace the 
old fire-eating sectionalism inherent in the doctrine of states’ 
rights. Any glance at social trends in the South must take into 
account both the trend toward regionalism and that toward social 
planning. 


I 


Certainly, if either social or regional planning be regarded as 
a form of economic rehabilitation, then it can easily be shown 
that the South as much as any other region stands in need of such 
a program. Studies of trends show that in practically every per 
capita count of wealth, welfare, and economic competence the 
Southern states stand at the bottom of the nation’s list. The 
South’s deficiencies antedate the present crisis; concerning most 
of them it can be said that the depression has but served to reveal 
them in a more glaring light. In surveying the problem of social 
planning in the South, it will therefore be necessary first to charac- 
terize the basic regional economy, before going on to consider the 
present and probable future trends deriving from the agricultural 
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crisis, the AAA, federal relief and rural rehabilitation, the break- 
down of the tenancy system, and the inauguration of the submar- 
ginal land program in the rural South. We may save for the last 
a hasty glance at urban and industrial trends. 

It is not enough to dismiss the economy of the South as agricul- 
tural. It is also colonial. The function of the region in a colonial 
economy, as every high-school student of American history learns, 
is to extract staple raw materials from its wealth of soils, forests, 
and minerals, export them to a mother country for fabrication, 
and then, if it can, buy them back. A colonial economy is a debtor 
economy. It begins as an investment on the part of a mother coun- 
try, it accumulates but little capital of its own, it lacks the organi- 
zation of credit, and as economic opportunities arise they must be 
financed from outside the area. The surplus returns are exported 
as profits, interest, and dividends to outside business men in com- 
mand of capital. Thus the South has often sold out its undevel- 
oped resources—pine forests, Kentucky coal, Birmingham iron, 
Arkansas bauxite, Texas petroleum—to outside interests at rock- 
bottom prices, all for lack of credit to finance development. The 
rise of textile and tobacco manufacturing and the power industries 
in the Southeast represents the area’s first transition from an 
economy exploited from the outside to one more indigenous. 

It is a commonplace that the South’s agricultural workers— 
croppers, share tenants, and small farmers, black and white—find 
themselves on the lowest rung of extractive economy alongside 
the peasants, the fishers, and the foresters of the world. This is 
the base line from which all other countries count their gains; 
Southern agricultural workers have a status comparable to that of 


the Chinese and Hindu peasant farmer. Moreover, these tenants 


and small farmers live in a credit system in which they must pay 
interest charges on consumers’ goods of 25 per cent or more, buy- 
ing what few manufactured goods they can in a high domestic 
market protected by the tariff. It is from these levels of living 
that workers in Southern textile and tobacco factories, coal mines, 
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lumber camps, etc., are drawn, to receive the low wages which the 
differentials sanctioned by NRA recognize. 

In addition, the Southern region is hampered by a racial dual- 
ism which multiplies the need for all such social institutions as 
churches, schools, recreation centers, etc., while dividing their 
means of support. Competition between races adds its burden, 
falling heavily on the poorer white groups. The South continues 
to keep the Negro in his place, and the Negro continues to hold 
back the South. Furthermore, the Southern region, with its sparse- 
ly settled areas, possesses the largest proportion of young people 
and children to be educated, with the least taxable wealth for the 
support of education and the highest cost of assembling school 
children in consolidated schools. As long as industrial prosperity 
continued, migration, largely Negro, from the South into the 
North took the place of suspended European immigration. The 
South was thus in the position of rearing and educating, however 
imperfectly, the labor reserves of the rest of the nation. Now that 
the migration from the farm has stopped, the region’s problem is 
the adjustment of a decreasing rate of population growth to an 
increasing utilization of regional resources. It may well be asked 
whether under these circumstances social planning can take the 
region from lower to higher levels of living. 


I] 


Necessity has long been reputed the mother of invention, and 
it is no doubt true that out of prolonged and desperate social 
crises come first, the focus of public attention on neglected prob- 
lems; next, social inventions and plans for their solution; and 
finally, the determination to carry these plans through. Of such 
parentage is the New Deal, and in the South no less than in the 
nation at large the depression has glaringly revealed the pre- 
carious foundations of our economy and posed the question of 
guidance and direction of social trends. 

Now in any study of attempts to master the regional problems 
of the South, a distinction must be drawn between recovery pro- 
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grams and long-time regional planning. It is possible that a get- 
well-quick recovery program can be set up which will aim only 
at as speedy a return as possible to the status quo ante. The Negro 
preacher, you recall, defined the status guo to a bewildered parish- 
ioner as “the mess we’re in.” To many who think in regional 
terms the condition of Southern economy before the depression 
is far from representing a golden age to which we should wish to 
return. To their way of thinking, the present crisis and the recov- 
ery program will prove valuable only if they offer means and in- 
centive to the reform, the rehabilitation, the rationalization of 
Southern economy. 

What do we find that depression, relief, recovery, and national 
planning have done to and for the rural South, the great Cotton 
and Tobacco Belts? It is an old story that while the nation during 
war-time was adding forty million farm acres to replace the fifty 
million lost acres in Europe, the tobacco area slipped into high 
gear and the Cotton Belt expanded its domain westward at a dizzy 
pace. More than half of our cotton and more than one-fourth of 
our tobacco have been regularly sold abroad. The passing of war 
demands and the spread of the world depression found the South 
piling up cotton surpluses until it has stored more than enough 
to provide the world for a year if not a furrow were turned. Such 
conditions led inevitably to five-cent cotton—unfortunately, an 
old story for the South. With the AAA, the New Deal embarked 
upon the program of a gradual reduction of surpluses by the pay- 
ment of subsidies to farm owners for restricting production. 

Actual experience with the cotton-adjustment program has 
forced the federal government to recognize that the methods ap- 
plied to wheat or corn and hog control in the Middle West en- 
counter in the South a‘peculiar economy. It was inevitable that 
in the South the Agricultural Adjustment Program should be- 
come a landlord’s code. In the rural South in 1934 a landowning 
minority were paid subsidies for reducing their cotton acreage 40 
per cent and thus for throwing out of employment a proportion- 


ate number of the area’s lowest-scale workers, croppers and ten- 
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ants. Those who do not comply with the program find themselves 
confronted with the Bankhead bill which provides in substance 
that all farmers producing over their quota may be fined one-half 
the value of the overproduced cotton as soon as they offer it for 
sale. 

Secretary Wallace himself has said that if we go all the way 
toward economic nationalism, “It may be necessary to have com- 
pulsory control of marketing, licensing of plowed land, and base 
and surplus quotas for every product for each month in the year.” 
With such a program, he adds, “It may be necessary after a time 
to shift part of the Southern population.” Already the truth in 
this prediction is becoming apparent. Southern croppers and ten- 
ants, to a number difficult to estimate except from relief rolls, 
have been severed from their connection with the land and 
forced into the status of casual laborers, retaining possibly per- 
mission to live for the present rent-free in their former tenant 
houses. Only direct relief and work relief, FERA and CWA, 
have aided in salvaging these new squatters, the dispossessed 
marginal men of the South. Landlords throughout the deep 
South have been able to release a portion of their accustomed ten- 
ants, see that they were furnished their share of Red Cross flour, 
and hire them when needed for fifty cents a day. Only the high 
levels of wages set by CWA went against the grain. 

With the passing of CWA the federal government is beginning 
to attack the problem of relief on three fronts: (1) urban unem- 
ployment, (2) stranded populations whose one local industry has 
curled up and died, and (3) rural rehabilitation. In the last- 
mentioned program, rural relief funds are to be used to finance 
indigent farmers who give up growing a single cash crop and go 
in for diversified farming to supply their own needs but not to 
glut markets. In the South this program means that the federal 
and state relief agencies will supply the tenants with the produc- 
tion credit and supervision formerly furnished by landlords and 
supply merchants. A program of rural rehabilitation will place 
tenants in houses and on acres leased from landlords and land 
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banks under the AAA, lend them cows and hogs secured from the 
adjustment program in dairy areas and corn and hog belts, allow 
part use of work stock and tools secured from landlords, and 
pay them wages for improving rural economic and social condi- 
tions. Thus relief is based upon the provision for the lowest-level 
groups of the means of self-sustenance supplemented by wages 
paid for making improvements. In addition to allotment pay- 
ments, landlords are to receive as compensation the labor of the 
tenants in repairing their houses, terracing and draining their 
land, rebuilding fences, etc. Supplementary wages will be paid 
for the building of codperative community projects, codperative 
canning plants, market houses, community parks, and recreation 
centers, and the repair of local schools, etc. This program at the 
present is in a tentative stage; it has been announced but not put 
into effect. 

The monetary manipulation plus the AAA have in a short time 
worked wonders with the gross farm incomes of the nation. The 
gross farm income of the United States, if one includes benefit 
and rental payments, in 1933 increased $1,240,000,000 over 
1932, a gain of 24 per cent.* In this period the gross income from 
tobacco increased 62 per cent. The cotton growers saw the price of 
their staple rise from 414 to 12 cents a pound and their gross 
income from cotton and cotton seed increased 56 per cent—to 
which the government has added $160,000,000 in rental and 
benefit payments. In this respect the improvement of the status 
of Southern farmers was exceeded only by that of the producers 
of grains, notably wheat, whose gross returns increased 86 per 
cent. Cattle and meat were not affected, and dairy products lost. 

Nevertheless, twelve-cent cotton and the highest ratio of auto- 
mobile sales in the nation for the rural South should not blind us 
to the fact that it faces two unsolved problems: the national prob- 
lem of the restoration of agricultural exports, and the regional 

*Statistics made public by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics as this issue was in press 
show that the total cash income of farmers during 1934 exceeded the total for 1933 by 


$1,040,000,000. The increase was $645,000,000 from marketings of crops and livestock, and 
$395,000,000 from direct federal aid—Tue Epirors. 
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problem of what to do about tenancy. “Thus,” says Secretary 
Wallace, speaking of the adjustment program, “we are sparring 
with the situation until the American people are ready to face the 
facts.” Without the restoration of cotton to its place in the world 
markets it is useless to consider the resumption of business as usual 
in the Cotton Belt. But if the resumption of business as usual 
means the revival in full of the baneful tenancy system with its 
extortionate time-merchants, its overproduction of cash crops at 
the expense of food, feed, and cover crops, its absentee landlords, 
its wasteful method of cultivation, and its shifting, trudging, 
drudging croppers with the lowest levels of living in rural Ameri- 
ca, the revival of world trade means but an empty victory for 
the region. 

Let us deal with the world problem first. If we are to continue 
to export agricultural products as of old, the United States, Sec- 
retary Wallace tells us, must accept annually in imports a billion 
dollars worth of foreign goods more than she did in 1929. Only 
thus can the balance of international payments be met. 

In view of tariff history, of the pressure of Eastern against 
Southern and Western interests, and of the administration policy 
as developed up until Roosevelt’s tariff message to Congress, it 
is futile to hope that the industrial interests will stand by and 
endow the agricultural groups to the extent of a billion dollars a 
year. Nor can reduction of the tariff reasonably be expected in the 
face of the horrible example Japan furnishes of what a nation 
can do to tariff barriers by deliberately depreciating its currency 
and debasing the living standards of its laborers. On the other 
hand, if we are to retire to a self-contained national economy, in 
which America consumes the total produce of her agricultural 
areas, we must erase from our map from forty to one hundred 
million acres of farm lands—forty million if we take out the 
most productive, one hundred million if we take out the least 
productive. More than half the South’s cotton land and one- 
fourth of its tobacco acres must be retracted. Moreover, the land- 
utilization problem involved is a difficult one. From the point of 
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view of making the best use of land resources, of securing cheaper 
and more efficient production, and of relocating farmers stranded 
in infertile areas, it would pay the nation to retire a hundred mil- 
lion acres of its poorest land from farming and devote most of it 
to grazing, forestry, and recreation. From the standpoint of the 
human factors involved, it will mean much less displacement and 
shifting of population groups to reduce a proportionate acreage 
of fertile farm land than to retire from cultivation whole areas 
of submarginal lands. In either case, the nation will be forced to 
retire farmers as well as acreage, and to prevent glutted markets 
these must be placed at subsistence farming in producing non- 
competing crops. Secretary Wallace himself favors an interme- 
diate course, the increase of our imports by some half a billion 
dollars and the retraction of our good land by some twenty-five 
million acres. Until the problem of foreign trade is settled, the 
South has no way of knowing where she stands. 

As for the problem of tenancy, it seems to me there is no escap- 
ing the conclusion that the cotton system is overmanned, loaded 
down in normal times by the retainers who cling to it for a miser- 
able sustenance. The unmechanized task of cotton-picking has 
been the neck of the bottle, and no doubt the plantation manager 
has always hoped for cotton-harvesting machinery, comparable 
to the wheat combine, that would enable him to dispense with 
many of his tenants. It can hardly be denied that the depression, 
the assumption of the burden of relief by the federal govern- 
ment, and the official enforcement of restricted production are 
showing Southern landlords means of relieving themselves of 
responsibilities of which they are glad to be rid. We may be wit- 
nessing in our own day a shift of many black and white farm 
workers from the status of tenants to that of casual laborers. 
Should the South, after a period of mass displacement, mobility, 
and swarming of tenant farm families to towns and cities to swell 
relief rolls, abandon tenancy for a system of casual labor, it will 
be casual labor with a difference. The casuals of the Wheat Belt 
winter in Chicago, where the problems afforded by their presence 
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are confined to Hobohemia and the police courts; those of the 
Southwest, when their services are no longer in demand, retire to 
Old Mexico or the Little Mexicoes of the cities. The new casuals 
of the Cotton Belt must winter in their accustomed haunts, pro- 
vided with but a meager pittance of a wage, the use of the worst 
tenant shacks, and what they can “pick up.” From no standpoint 
of living standards, race relations, community conditions, or social 
welfare can the prospect be called inviting. 

We have never devoted the serious study to this problem that 
England gave to Irish tenancy or Denmark to the condition of 
her farmers, nor have we attempted to emulate their solutions. 
Why? Partly because we have had the idea that this is purely a 
problem of the Negro. This notion is no longer tenable. There 
are more than 1,091,000 white tenants in the South, as compared 
with 698,000 colored tenants. And while one may not be sur- 
prised to note that more than half of the Negro tenants are crop- 
pers, it is startling to learn that more than one-third of the white 
tenants are in the same poverty-stricken class. Even more startling 
is the realization that from 1920 to 1930, a period of increasing 
difficulty in cotton production, Negro tenants in the South de- 
creased by some 2,000, while white tenants increased by more 
than 200,000. 

While the contention is true enough, it is hardly sufficient at 
this late date to point out that much of this situation has resulted 
from the concentration of the ownership of land in the hands of 
the few and their devotion of that land to the production of staple 
crops, to the exclusion of feed and food crops. Landownership 
itself has of late been a precarious game for the Southerner. Many 
landowners have been forced out by failure; and others would be 
content to retire on any equitable terms. Lands are never cheaper 
than during depressions—or more difficult for tenants to buy. 
Facing our vexing and unsolved problem of cotton and tobacco 
tenancy, I am inclined to wish that “forty acres and a mule” had 
come true. In the hands of a Franklin D. Roosevelt rather than 
of military administrators, carpetbaggers, and spoilsmen, less lav- 
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ish with human lives and more lavish with public credit—with an 
RFC, an HOLC, and an AAA, with adequate payments to land- 
poor plantation owners for a portion of their holdings, with the 
inclusion of the landless whites in the scheme, we might have 
worked out a better system than the present one, in which more 
than 60 per cent of the farmers in eight Southern states are well- 
nigh landless wanderers on the face of the earth, croppers and 
tenants. In moments of weakness one may indulge in his private 
vision of every farmer living under his own vine and fig tree, 
tilling only the cotton or tobacco needed for cash incomes. Would 
“forty acres and a mule” have worked? I doubt it. But for one I 
should have been willing to see the new owner forbidden for a 
period of years to mortgage, sell, rent, or give away his farm. 
Die he might, but like the Roman sentry at Pompeii he would 
have died at his post. We might have thus created a peasantry in 
the South, but at least the farmers would have been peasant pro- 
prietors—and that is a stage we have not yet attained for more 
than half of our farm families. 


III 


With all the region’s wealth of good lands, a surprising num- 
ber of farmers are living on farms that are infertile, rocky, erod- 
ed, isolated—in short, on submarginal land. Even when measured 
by the backwoods standard of living to which they have become 
accustomed, these farmers eke out a poor existence. In our sandy 
flats, pine barrens, and poorer areas of the Appalachian High- 
lands are to be found many of these families. On the other hand, 
in fertile areas there may be found many farms which have failed 
and have been abandoned, not because of soil deficiencies but be- 
cause of overproduction in cash crops or insect depredation. It is 
the announced purpose of the submarginal land program to get 
these stranded farm families from poor land to good unused land, 
to turn the submarginal land they leave back to forests, parks, and 
grazing, where it belongs. This is a plan to which the present 
Department of Agriculture is committed, and no doubt it can be 
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carried through by purchasing from these stranded farmers their 
infertile farms, and applying the poceeds as first payment on bet- 
ter lands now delinquent for taxes or held at a loss by mortgage 
companies, etc. 

In the present transition period, provision should be made to 
prevent these farmers from upsetting the agricultural adjust- 
ment program by wholesale production of staple crops. In their 
native mountains they are accustomed to a live-at-home agricul- 
ture, and in more productive areas they should be encouraged to 
follow this pattern of living with the gradual introduction of 
some staple farming to supply their needs for cash. Such a plan 
fits in well with the rural rehabilitation program just discussed 
and with the operations of the new Division of Subsistence Farms 
of the Department of the Interior. 


IV 


In this survey we should not neglect to consider Southern in- 
dustry and the effect of NRA and the recovery plans. Dr. Clar- 
ence Heer’s classic study showed that wages and income in the 
South before the depression were about two-thirds those in the 
rest of the nation. Differences were greatest in agriculture, but 
extended into teaching, the ministry, and all the learned profes- 
sions. In the industrial world this low wage-scale offered the hope 
of enticing industry southward, and subsequently has become the 
basis of the South’s differential for which Alabama coal operators 
and others clamor with mingled tears, patriotic exhalations, and 
threats of secession. Here again is felt the effect of the region’s 
predominantly agricultural economy. 

We all, I take it, admit the need of a better balance between 
town and country. The growth of well-distributed, medium-sized 
urban centers has furnished a much-needed market for the fruit, 
truck, poultry, and dairy products of both general and specialized 
farming, thus lessening to some degree the South’s dependence 
on export crops. The growth of cities, however, goes hand in hand 
with the growth of industry, and this the depression has effective- 
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ly halted. The South has in the main gained its new industries 
by underbidding and undercutting industries already established 
in the North and East. And here what the depression has tempo- 
rarily halted, the NRA code in cotton textiles, as Dr. C. T. Mur- 
chison has pointed out, may permanently arrest. The textile in- 
dustry has notably suffered from overproduction, and accordingly 
one of the major provisions inserted in the textile code forbids 
new installations of machinery without permission of the code 
authorities. This permission is to be granted only upon proof of 
justified demand in the market. 

The effect of this regulation has been, as it were, to freeze the 
industry to the map as it is now distributed. In the past the Pied- 
mont South, favored by certain lower costs of production, notably 
by cheap labor drawn from agrriculture, drained the industry 
from New England by repeated installations which so flooded 
markets that Northern competitors had to fold up and move 
South or quit. This process cannot be repeated under the regula- 
tions restricting production and new installations. Mr. Donald 
Comer of Avondale Mills, Birmingham, is authority for the 
statement that out of 2,033 leaders taken from industry to serve 
on 210 code authorities, only 181 are from the thirteen Southern 
states. The textile code, I am given to understand, is the only one 
of major importance that contained a majority of Southerners. 
This is no doubt a fair enough index of the preponderance of 
industry in the North and East. Why then, one may ask, did the 
Southern operators agree to the regulations? Partly because re- 
gional competition and undercutting are processes to which they 
too have become liable. Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, counting 
on their reserves of cheap labor from tenant areas and submar- 
ginal farms, stand ready and willing to do for the Piedmont what 
the Piedmont once did for New England. 

The adoption of the textile code, it will be readily admitted, 
served to prevent further disorganization in a highly disorganized 
industry. Nevertheless it should be realized that its faithful ac- 
ceptance as a general principle may effectively halt the further 
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southward migration of industry. Moreover, it may effectively 
thwart certain legitimate ambitions of the Southwest. Under such 
circumstances, ‘Industry Comes South’ might well become a closed 
chapter in the history books, and that, I imagine, is no more a 
cheerful prospect to the student of social trends who seeks a bal- 
ance between industry and agriculture, town and country, than, 
say, to Southern Chambers of Commerce. It is but reasonable to 
state, however, that with the resumption of more normal produc- 
tion and consumption these regulations may be relaxed—though 


not to the extent of the rugged individualism that existed in the 
far-off days, B. C_—Before Codes. 





A Liberal at Chapel Hill 
By Joun M. Gipson 


ROBABLY no choice of a Southern university president 
was ever more unwelcome to the individual concerned and 
at the same time gave greater satisfaction to the defenders 

of liberalism the country over than the election in 1930 of Frank 
Porter Graham, then a relatively obscure professor of history, as 
president of the University of North Carolina. Found near the 
campus riding in an old Model T Ford, he protested vigorously 
against the trustees’ action in electing him and had to be dragged 
against his will to their place of meeting to be officially informed 
of their choice. 

But except for Professor Graham himself and a group of in- 
dustrialists whose antagonism he had aroused during the Marion 
and Gastonia strikes, the choice was greeted with well-nigh uni- 
versal enthusiasm. Not only in North Carolina but in other states 
as well, editorial writers, columnists, and others eagerly turned 
to their typewriters and congratulated the Tar Heel state upon 
this assurance its University would continue the liberal tradition 
inaugurated and defended by President Harry W. Chase. 

“As one who had his faith in North Carolina just about com- 
pletely demolished by Gastonia, Marion, et al., I have received 
a very pleasant shock,” wrote John O’Ren in the Baltimore Sun. 
“Tt is the news of the election of Frank Graham as president of 
the University at Chapel Hill.” 

“The election of Frank Porter Graham as president of the 
University of North Carolina offers the first encouragement to 
liberals that has come from the Old North State since the gloom 
which settled over them at the bloody suppression of the textile 
strikes at Gastonia and Marion,” the New Republic commented 
editorially. “For Graham is the one North Carolinian whose 
record in that business is clear.” 

Others were equally jubilant. In an article appropriately 
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headed “North Carolina Keeps the Faith,” Dr. Edgar W. Knight 
wrote in the Nation: 


Graham’s keen sense of social justice has been conspicuously illustrated in 
connection with the recent industrial conflicts in North Carolina. He has 
lectured and written and talked with leaders as a flaming apostle of a better 
social order in a state that now has new problems to face. He has worked as 
probably no other individual has done to have North Carolina adjust itself 
to the change produced by industrialization without the tragic cost entailed 
in industrial revolutions elsewhere. 


To University alumni all over the state, President Graham, 
now burdened with four honorary degrees, all conferred since his 
election, is still known simply as Frank Graham or, more often, 
as Frank. Long before the trustees took the action that gave him 
high rank among American educators, he was known as the in- 
stitution’s most popular alumnus. His undergraduate record was 
marked by a rare leadership in innumerable enterprises from 
scrub baseball to the secretaryship of Phi Beta Kappa and class 
presidencies on two different occasions. After his graduation in 
1909 he became, in turn, a high-school teacher, University Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, a graduate student at Columbia University, a 
marine during the War, an assistant professor of history at his 
alma mater, a graduate student again—this time at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—, the winner of an Amherst Fellowship which 
financed two years of special study in this country and Europe, 
and a full professor at the University of North Carolina. This 
last position he held when he was drafted as president. 

An episode associated with his entry into war service, said to 
be characteristic of the man, is often mentioned at Chapel Hill 
reunions. He was firmly determined, so the story goes, to fight 
with the marines. When he applied for enlistment the recruit- 
ing officer looked him over critically, noted that he weighed only 
about a hundred and twenty-five pounds, and coldly informed 
him that the marines didn’t have room for a light fellow like him. 
He applied again and again and still again, after consuming large 
quantities of bananas and milk, with results as disappointing as 
before. Finally the recruiting officer’s patience was exhausted. To 
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get rid of Graham, he told him to apply at marine headquarters 
at Quantico. The officer there was about to turn him down flat 
when he decided to have some fun at the persistent would-be 
rookie’s expense and at the same time give him a strong and last- 
ing distaste for war service. He told the future university presi- 
dent to don a private’s uniform. Then he took him up in a balloon, 
the first Graham had ever seen. At a height of more than a mile 
the officer gave him a parachute and told him how to put it on. 
While he was adjusting the straps the officer explained how to 
pull the string to make it open. 

“Now jump!” came the raucous command. 

He jumped into space, took his own time about pulling the 
string, and floated gently to earth, singing “I’m Bound for the 
Promised Land” as unconcernedly as though he had been balloon- 
jumping professionally for years. 

Unfortunately, the officer had neglected to explain how to de- 
flate the parachute, and as Graham struck the ground with his 
feet it was caught in a brisk wind, dragging him along and making 
him run for dear life to keep up with it. He was finally rescued, 
uninjured and thoroughly composed, by a gang of marines, who 
had watched his exploit and immediately characterized him as 
“the finest damned little man in the corps.” 

This episode clinched his right to join the marines, and he en- 
tered as a private. He subsequently received several promotions 
and was discharged after the Armistice as a first lieutenant. He 
did not get overseas. 

It was while studying in London as holder of an Amherst Fel- 
lowship that he made his début as a fighter for liberalism in North 
Carolina. Newspapers from back home and letters from his 
friends brought disturbing news from Chapel Hill. President 
Chase had been employing the best teachers available, regardless 
of where they might be from or of their political or social views. 
Chase himself was a Yankee Republican. Hundred-per-cent Tar 
Heels wrote angry letters to the papers protesting against the 
Chase policy and insisting that preference be given to natives of 
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North Carolina. Even more disquieting was the news that the 
North Carolina legislature was soon to consider the Poole bill 
forbidding the teaching of the theory of evolution in tax-sup- 
ported institutions at Chapel Hill or anywhere else in the state. 

Far away as he was from the scene of the impending battle, the 
expatriated Tar Heel could not stay out of it. He got out his 
typewriter and wrote a long article for the state press, defending 
Chase and calling.upon the friends of truth to prevent passage of 
the anti-evolution measure. 


The Poole bill [he wrote] raises issues older than the state of North 
Carolina. The Inquisition, the index and the stake are its unclaimed an- 
cestors. Bruno chose to be burned to death rather than be saved on ecclesi- 
astical terms. The teachers and the youth of North Carolina today would 
revolt against this ancient tyranny in its latest form. A tyranny that com- 
manded them to be dishonest with themselves is not their way of salvation. 
All honor to President Chase for speaking clearly and standing squarely on 
the issues raised. 


Professor Graham’s article received wide publicity and rallied 
the friends of academic freedom as few messages of its kind have 
ever done. The legislature still had to pass on budget recom- 
mendations for the next biennium, and there was danger that a 
firm stand against the Poole bill would be punished by drastic re- 
ductions in the University’s appropriation, but President Chase 
did not let that deter him. Supported by Dr. William Poteat, 
president-emeritus of Wake Forest College, and other liberals, 
he fought the bill for all he was worth. There was a bitter strug- 
gle, and it was feared that the Poole bloc would have their way. 
The measure was finally killed, however, and subsequent attempts 
to revive it were unsuccessful. Virginius Dabney expressed the 
general view when in his Liberalism in the South he gave a large 
share of the credit for its defeat to Professor Graham’s part in 
the contest. 

After his return to Chapel Hill, Professor Graham watched 
with growing concern the rise of industrialism in North Carolina 
and the social problems it involved. He became a leader in the 
movement that led to the organization of the North Carolina 
Conference for Social Service, and served two terms as its presi- 
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dent. In an address before the Conference in 1927 he upheld the 
right of textile workers to organize and denounced attempts to 
curb the freedom of speech. 

His favorite theme, the humanization of industry, was stressed 
in an address about the same time before the North Carolina 
Newspaper Institute. In it he called attention to “a tremendous 
economic and social development taking place along the Atlantic 
seaboard” and insisted that “the people of North Carolina have 
more at stake in this industrial revolution than in any other event 
since the Civil War.” 

Although his early advocacy of liberalism and what he called 
“the freedom of the human understanding” attracted consider- 
able attention, it was not until the industrial troubles at Gastonia 
and Marion began to attract world-wide interest that he won the 
admiration of liberals generally. His unflinching stand under 
those trying circumstances became all the more striking after the 
desertion of the liberal banner by many supposed leaders of lib- 
eralism in the state when they found their positions difficult. His 
fearlessness and outspokenness at that time brought down upon 
his undismayed head the angry denunciation of textile moguls and 
others eager to fly at the throat of anyone having the temerity to 
criticize their policies. Their antagonism was freely and frequent- 
ly vented in public addresses and in the columns of their official 
publication, the Southern Textile Bulletin. 

The Gastonia and Marion strikes broke out while Professor 
Graham was president of the North Carolina Conference for So- 
cial Service, but he was careful to speak and write merely as an in- 
dividual citizen. After consultation with a few liberal-minded as- 
sociates, he prepared and invited others to sign with him a state- 
ment “embodying principles deposited by the currents of history 
which may be applied to North Carolina’s industrial problems.” 
The statement, he explained, was “merely an integration of va- 
rious ideas, found partly here and partly there.” Among the 
sources of its inspiration were the state and federal constitutions, 
the national platforms of the two major political parties, the pub- 
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lic utterances of Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Taft 
and Hoover, addresses of Charles Evans Hughes, reports of the 
two industrial conferences called by President Wilson, the results 
of a referendum conducted by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and reports of several religious surveys and confer- 
ences. It was made public in February, 1930, over the signatures 
of more than four hundred prominent North Carolinians, and 
received wide publicity in the state press. 

Four principles, the statement insisted, stood out “for our 
guidance now” if the state was to “look through the confusion and 
antagonisms of the hour” and solve the problems of an age “when 
the old struggle for self-government has advanced from the re- 
ligious and political to include the industrial life.” These four 
principles were enunciated as follows: 


First, that the constitutional and legal rights of person and property and 
lawful freedom of speech and assembly be guaranteed equally to all persons 
in this commonwealth, without regard to birthplace, race, ownership or labor 
status, unionism, non-unionism, religion, political or economic views. 

Second, that, just as the American principle of liberty guarantees the 
right of the individual capitalists and the individual laborers to organize or 
not to organize, so the American principle of equal rights makes it logical 
that, if one group organizes and bargains collectively, the corresponding 
group has the same right to do so, with all attendant legal rights and re- 
sponsibilities. 

Third, that . . . since the textile industry is one of the national economic 
resources, conditioned by sectional, national and world economics and in- 
volves the way of life for millions of the American people; and since the 
sickness of this industry, due to many complex factors, entails financial costs 
to stockholders, mental costs to managers, and social costs to workers, who are 
human resources of the industry and the nation, it is advisable for the in- 
dustry and the nation that a nation-wide, non-partisan economic and social 
survey and analysis of the textile industry be made at once. 

Fourth, that . . . since, in our commonwealth, some social adjustments lag 
behind the industrial advance, it is therefore the part of industrial and social 
wisdom to make such clearly needed adjustments as to reduction of the legal 
sixty-hour week, the gradual elimination of night work for women and 
young people, the modification or the elimination of the fourth-grade clause 
in the child labor law [rendering the law largely ineffective] and the ade- 
quate provision for supervision and enforcement of this social code by the 
commonwealth. 


In a letter to Nell Battle Lewis published in Miss Lewis’s 
column in the Raleigh News and Observer about the time Ella 
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May Wiggins was murdered during the Gastonia strikes, Profes- 
sor Graham said: 


In the face of the marvelous rise on our virgin soil of the new indus- 
trialism, we have been complacent and even blind to the human implications 
of the consequent rearrangement of our economic and social structure. Our 
spiritual attitudes and social adjustments have lagged far behind the me- 
chanical advance. We have handicraft ideas in an industrial age. Financial 
considerations often outweigh the industrial, and industrial considerations 
are too often paramount to the deeper values of the human spirit . . . Social 
justice is yet to be more advanced through the wisdom of enlightened manu- 
facturers, the codperation of organized labor, and a sensitive public opinion, 
all behind acts of the commonwealth which shall end the sixty-hour week, 
the twelve-hour day, night work for women and the fourth-grade clause of 
the child labor law. 


It is unlikely that Professor Graham’s stand accomplished 
much so far as the specific goals aimed at were concerned. It did 
not end the exploitation of helpless workers; unionism or non- 
unionism, rather than actual guilt or innocence, continued to be the 
factor determining the degree of punishment received by those 
arrested in Gastonia and Marion strike riots; no survey of the 
textile industry was made, or indeed seriously considered by those 
able to make it possible; not one of the legislative steps which the 
statement advocated was taken; and the freedom of speech and 
assembly was not brought appreciably nearer. But, as Mr. O’Ren 
pointed out in the Baltimore Sun, Professor Graham “exposed 
himself to wide view as a decent and courageous man when such 
men were scarce.” 

As soon as President Chase resigned to become head of the 
University of Illinois, Professor Graham’s friends, without con- 
sulting him, started a “Graham for president” boom. As soon as 
he heard what was being done, he announced firmly that he was 
not a candidate and did not wish to be considered in connection 
with the vacancy. But his supporters refused to take that view of 
the matter and continued their campaign in his behalf. Emerging 
from the classroom one day, he picked up a copy of a daily news- 
paper and saw, to his consternation, that this paper’s editor had 
placed him in nomination under a three-column headline. Profes- 
sor Graham took the next bus for Raleigh, and a short time later 
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he was in the office of Governor O. Max Gardner (who was ex 
officio president of the University Board of Trustees). The news- 
papers the next day carried a statement from the Governor, issued 
at Professor Graham’s earnest request, that he wished his friends 
to consider him definitely out of the race. 

Still his supporters refused to be discouraged. A “draft Gra- 
ham” movement got under way and made rapid progress. The 
sentiment of the student body, as expressed in a poll conducted 
by their newspaper, revealed him as the overwhelming choice of 
the undergraduates. His friends took the position that he could 
be prevailed upon to accept the position if it should be offered 
him, and they made their plans accordingly. As one of this group, 
a prominent physician, expressed it: “We are going ahead with 
this, and my idea is not to pay a bit of attention to what Frank 
Graham wants or doesn’t want.” 

The Commencement of 1930 approached, and it was assumed. 
that the trustees would select Dr. Chase’s successor during their 
meeting held at that time. The Graham boom continued to gather 
momentum, but up to the actual time of meeting he begged his 
friends to cease their efforts in his behalf and hoped they had 
done so. While the trustees were balloting he, thinking himself 
eliminated, was downtown talking to a fellow-member of the 
University faculty. A friend came along in a ramshackle Ford 
and invited him to take a ride. He climbed in, the ancient convey- 
ance got under way, and the two friends rode away toward the 
residential section of the town. Before they had gone very far 
they were overtaken by a man in a brand-new Packard limousine, 
who commanded them to halt. 

“Frank,” the owner of the Packard called as soon as the two 
cars were alongside, “get out of that Ford and get into this Pack- 
ard. The trustees have just elected you president of the Univer- 
sity, and I’m going to take you to them” 

“But they can’t do that,” Professor Graham protested. “I’m 
not a candidate. I want to keep on teaching.” 

The others, however, would not listen to him, and he was trans- 
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ferred from the disreputable Ford to the limousine, insisting ve- 
hemently that he did not want to be president. | 

At the door of the building where the trustees had been meet- 
ing Professor Graham and his friend encountered a committee, 
headed by Josephus Daniels, which the Governor, as presiding 
officer, had appointed to find the new President and inform him 
officially of his election. 

He still protested that he preferred to continue his classroom 
work and wanted the honor of the presidency to go to someone 
else. The eloquence of three of the state’s most convincing speak- 
ers was utterly unavailing. It looked as though the trustees, fac- 
ing an absolute refusal to serve, would have to reconvene and re- 
sume their balloting. 

About that time a Raleigh newspaper man covering the meet- 
ing for his paper, who had seen war service in the marines, put 
his arm around Professor Graham’s shoulders and drew him away 
from the others. As soon as they were off to themselves, the re- 
porter turned to him and said earnestly: 

“Frank, as one marine to another, you’ve got to take this job.” 

This appeal seemed to impress him, but still he would not con- 
sent. He agreed, however, to accompany the committee back to 
the waiting trustees. There again he asked that they reconsider 
their action and permit him to continue his teaching work. Upon 
being told by Governor Gardner that the election had been unani- 
mous and that it would be difficult to nullify it, he appeared utter- 
ly overwhelmed and sank into a chair. A minute or two later he 
rose slowly to his feet and promised to take the job and do his 
best with it. 

Practically the only question as to the wisdom of Professor 
Graham’s election existing in the minds of those who knew the 
man and his record was due to the antagonism he had aroused by 
his stand for workers’ rights during the textile strikes. It was 
feared that the enmity of the textile magnates would seek to hit 
at him through the University. Subsequent events proved these 
fears to be well founded. 
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Early in September, 1932, L. A. Tatum, a retired textile manu- 
facturer, presented to Governor Gardner a petition protesting 
against supposedly irreligious teachings at the University of North 
Carolina and at the Women’s College of the Greater University, 
situated at Greensboro. The petition, signed by 285 citizens of 
North Carolina whose signatures had been assiduously gathered 
by the indefatigable enemy of President Graham, was presented 
by Mr. Tatum personally and bore this arresting heading: “In 
HEAVEN’s NAME, GOVERNOR, SAVE OUR STATE FROM FURTHER 
PREDATORY ACTS BY THESE SO-CALLED MODERN EDUCATORS 
AGAINST THINGS OF THE SPIRIT.” 

After quoting at length from the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and other publications and addresses by business men and others, 
the petition continued: 


The influence of those in authority at the University of North Carolina 
and at the North Carolina State College for Women is touching the whole 
life of North Carolina through our public school system. . . . Manifestly the 
Old North State cannot serve both Christ and Lenin in her educational 
system. There is an impassable gulf betwixt the two. If our state is tied to 
a national hook-up with some association practically imposing such a mon- 
strosity, the people of this state should know by whom and under whose 
authority this unholy alliance was entered into. 


The petition closed with this grandiloquent appeal: 


It is up to you, O. Max Gardner, Governor of the state of North Caro- 
lina. What will you do about it? You should do something and make public 
proclamation thereof from Murphy to Manteo, from the borders of Vir- 
ginia even unto those of South Carolina. 


The petition cited as concrete examples of the Moscow in- 
fluence at Chapel Hill addresses by Bertrand Russell and Lang- 
ston Hughes, the Negro poet. It also condemned in warm terms 
the presence in the University library, one of the largest in the 
South, of the works of Sigmund Freud and others whose social 
theories did not fully coincide with those held by Tatum and his 
fellow-petitioners. 

The Governor showed little sympathy for the stand taken by 
these critics of the University and refused to become excited over 
the evils pictured. He issued no proclamation. He began no in- 
vestigation. He expressed no thanks to Tatum. Instead he simply 
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announced that he would present the petition to the trustees 
at their next meeting. The latter disposed of the matter in seven- 
teen words, as follows: “Resolved that the trustees receive this 
petition and that it shall have due consideration of the trustees.” 
Thus the controversy ended so far as they were concerned. But 
Tatum continued his attacks and never missed an opportunity to 
get his view of the Moscow “peril” before the people of the state. 
The leading dailies long ago dropped the controversy and stopped 
printing letters concerning it, but from time to time the weeklies 
still use his contributions, usually in the form of letters to the 
editors. His theme is always the same. 

At the time the petition was presented, President Graham de- 
clined to comment upon it, and he has followed that policy ever 
since. Those who know him attribute the whole affair to his de- 
fense of the workers’ rights during the textile strikes and dis- 
miss the attacks as the outbursts of one of the many textile mag- 
nates whom he antagonized at that time. Thus far he has made 
only one public reference to it, and then he did not refer to it 
directly. During the heat of the controversy he addressed the 
men’s Bible class of one of the Raleigh churches and two sen- 
tences from his address were seized upon by newspaper writers 
and others as his answer to Tatum and the rest. Without men- 
tioning them or the controversy, he said: “North Carolina will 
never shut the windows to outside light. It will never close the 
book of knowledge.” 

Dr. Graham’s friends were not so reluctant as he to rise to 
his defense. Practically every reputable newspaper in the state 
condemned the attacks as cowardly and unfair. Some editors, 
whose editorials had been quoted in the petition in such a way as 
to make them appear critical of the Chapel Hill group, issued 
heated statements protesting that isolated and unrelated sentences 
chosen from long editorials had been arranged to give an im- 
pression exactly opposite to that which the editorials as a whole 
were intended to convey. President Graham’s friend, Louis 
Graves, editor of the Chapel Hill Weekly, did some research 
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work and discovered that Tatum had undertaken a similar cam- 
paign to “purge” state educational institutions in Florida some 
time before and had received a stern rebuke for his pains from 
those to whom he had addressed his complaints. 

Nor were the defenders of President Graham confined to resi- 
dents of North Carolina. The Baltimore Sun, one of a number 
of prominent newspapers outside the state that condemned the 
Tatum petition and the motives inspiring it, had this to say edi- 
torially: 

After what happened a few years ago at Gastonia and Marion, it is a 
little out of place for textile manufacturers in North Carolina to undertake 
to read their state a lesson in enlightenment. Moreover, any group of men 
which falls back on the time-worn cry that the wind is blowing toward 
Moscow suggests that it may not be equipped to understand the issues of 
educational policy involved at Chapel Hill. Those issues have so far been 
handled by the Chapel Hill authorities with sobriety and balance, as well 
as with progressive enlightenment. It is much better to accord the Uni- 
versity a free hand in all future issues than to raise the hue and cry of 
Communism among the politicians at Raleigh, as the petition to Governor 
Gardner seeks to do. 

A vigorous defense of President Graham’s policies was made 
by a group of University undergraduates, who got together with- 
out his knowledge and issued a statement to the newspapers de- 
claring that “there are no courses offered at the University that 
teach Communism, atheism, free love or the doctrines of ‘other 
subversive forces’”; that “there has been no speaker under the 
University auspices who, from the University’s rostra, has sought 
converts to these doctrines”; that “Bertrand Russell, brought here 
three years ago under the auspices of the student entertainment 
committee and introduced by Dr. Archibald Henderson, spoke, as 
he was asked, on philosophy and did not mention free love”; that 
“Langston Hughes, Negro poet, brought here by the Y. M. C. A. 
and the sociology department, gave a respectful, restrained and 
humorous story of his life and work” and “did not read from the 
University platform his objectionable poem, ‘Christ in Alabama,’ 
which was published in a non-student magazine of which he is 
an associate editor”; and that “no official University publication 
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or organization is in the hands of Socialists, Communists or any 
other factional groups.” 

Louis Graves wrote in the Baltimore Sun soon after Dr. Gra- 
ham’s election as president of the University: 


Frank Graham’s beliefs are as far from Communism as they are from 
super-conservatism. When he issued his manifesto last winter the first at- 
tack on him came from the barkers of the International Labor Defense, the 
extreme left-wing propagandist agency. The I. L. D. issued a bulletin de- 
nouncing him as a tool of the bosses and an accomplice of capitalism, who 
was seeking to perpetuate the enslavement of the workers. Thus he met the 
usual experience of a fair and moderate progressive—he was abused by the 
extremists at both ends. 


President Graham’s work as a university administrator has 
stirred many prominent educators and writers to praise, including 
Harold J. Laski, of the University of London, who spent some 
time in the United States while delivering a series of lectures that 
took him to most of the country’s leading institutions of higher 
education. After returning to England he contributed an article 
to the New York Times Magazine containing nine columns of 
severe criticism of American colleges and universities generally, 
but expressing enthusiastic admiration for what he called “the 
great work being done by President Graham and his colleagues 
at the University of North Carolina.” 

President Graham’s work also attracted the attention of Gen- 
eral Hugh S. Johnson, who last autumn asked Governor J. C. B. 
Ehringhaus to grant Graham an indefinite leave of absence to en- 
able him to take charge of the economic education program of the 
National Recovery Administration. Dr. Graham was already a 
member of the NRA advisory council and vice-chairman of the 
consumers’ council. In his telegram to the Governor, General 
Johnson described the work he wanted President Graham to un- 
dertake as “the most important public relations effort for the fu- 
ture of the whole NRA program.” When the request was submit- 
ted to the University trustees, they opposed his acceptance on the 
ground that he was needed at home. The invitation was declined. 

“Although his qualities are not those which commend men to 
the favor of political bosses, it is probable that Frank Graham 
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could have any office in the gift of the citizens of North Carolina,” 
Dr. Edgar W. Knight wrote in the Nation soon after his elec- 
tion, “but he is not politically-minded. Nor has he personal am- 
bition. His ambition is for the institution in which he has in- 
vested his life for a quarter of a century.” 

Those who know how sincere was Dr. Graham’s desire to leave 
the University presidency to others and continue his work in the 
classroom are sure that Dr. Knight voiced a literal truth. Presi- 
dent Graham still goes hatless about the campus. He still greets 
undergraduates with democratic familiarity, just as he did while 
he was one of them. He still dispenses with expensive automo- 
biles and travels about within and without the state in busses 
and day coaches, talking to anyone he may be near. He still stops, 
if he is not too hard pressed for time, to show strangers over the 
campus and answer their questions about the University, leaving 
them to find out later, usually with considerable surprise, the 
identity of their informant and guide. He still makes it a point 
to look up University alumni whenever he has as much as ten 
minutes in a town, maintaining his reputation for knowing more 
people by their first names than anybody else in North Carolina. 
He has had some hard fights with the legislature to prevent de- 
structive cuts in the University’s appropriations and on one oc- 
casion caused the restoration of $300,000 a year that had been 
whacked from the institution’s budget as a concession to the advo- 
cates of economy at any price. He is regarded as the state’s most 
interesting and most convincing orator, although he seldom speaks 
above a conversational tone and never resorts to the usual tricks 
of eloquence. Gladstone might have been speaking of President 
Graham when he paid tribute to the “oratory that is also conver- 
sation” which he admired so greatly in one of his contemporaries. 

President Graham’s friends say he still looks back yearningly 
to his years as a teacher, when he did not have to worry about 
budgets and administrative details, and almost wishes at times 
that he had been a trifle more insistent in his refusal to be pro- 
moted from history teacher to university president. 








Equality versus Differentiation 
A  Philosophic Note for All New Deals 


By Joun Mapison FLETCHER 


T. V. Smith in The American Philosophy of Equality, is 

impregnated with the same political philosophy concerning 
the essential equality of all men that was imported from Europe 
in the seventeenth century. 

The question of human equality has usually been approached 
in two ways. In the first place, it has often been announced and 
defended as a fact. Perhaps more frequently it has been espoused 
and defended as an ideal upon which certain social and political 
interests have been supposed to rest. 

Hobbes, one of the seventeenth-century defenders of the doc- 
trine of the actual equality of all men, said that “when all is 
reckoned together, differences between men are not so consider- 
able as that one may claim to himself any benefit to which another 
may not pretend as well as he. .. Nature hath given all to all.” 
Locke, a more influential thinker of the same period, declared 
men to be by nature “all free, equal and independent.” It is, we 
are told, to the English writers rather than to Rousseau that Jef- 
ferson owed the doctrine of equality which was incorporated into 
the Declaration of Independence. Besides the historical evidence 


Prvis. thought in America today, remarks Professor 


that this doctrine was one of the social inheritances of his times, 
we have the statement by Jefferson himself that in the Declaration 
of Independence he was not attempting to invent new ideas or 
to advocate principles never before entertained. 

What gave the doctrine its peculiar meaning in pioneer Amer- 
ica was the fact that conditions of living in the new country 
necessarily had a leveling effect upon all social differences. But 
in spite of this it was not long before the doctrine of equality had 
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to face a severe test in the issue of African slavery. This issue, 
while it did not at once force the abandonment of the claims of 
equalitarianism, necessitated the consideration of its ultimate 
meaning and basis. According to Smith it had been maintained 
from Hobbes to Channing that in spite of seeming inequalities 
there is ground for assuming the “essential equality of men.” 
The seeming differences among individuals, according to Chan- 
ning, “are as nothing in comparison with the attributes in which 
they agree, and it is this which constitutes their essential equality.” 
Added to this interesting use of the ancient doctrine of essences, 
there was the further conception of compensation, based possibly 
upon theological conceptions of divine justice. “The natural ad- 
vantages,” says Channing, “which distinguish one man from an- 
other, are so bestowed as to counterbalance one another, and be- 
stowed without regard to rank or condition in life. Whoever sur- 
passes in one endowment is inferior in others.” 

As the controversy over slavery became more intense, such ra- 
tionalizations became more and more common on both sides. On 
the anti-slavery side the seeming fact of inequality among men 
had to be reconciled with the ideal of equality, which was con- 
sidered by many to underlie American institutions. On the pro- 
slavery side it was necessary to reconcile the institution of human 
slavery with the principles of justice which were considered to 
underlie all government and civilization. 

From the time of Jefferson to the outbreak of the Civil War 
the South underwent a radical change of viewpoint respecting the 
slavery issue. In 1826, according to Hilary Herbert, there were 
143 anti-slavery organizations in the United States, of which 103 
were in the South. The attitude indicated by these organizations, 
says Herbert, was not changed until the time of the controversies 
engendered by the agitations of William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, John Brown, and other extremists, who turned the 
darts of their criticism not only upon the institution of slavery, 
but upon the slave-owners and their families. Although Calhoun 
had championed the doctrine of the essential inequality of men, 
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it was not until this period of abolition agitation, apparently, that 
the equalitarian tradition began generally to give way in the 
South. Alexander H. Stephens, voicing what he conceived to be 
the political philosophy of the Confederacy, said that the Jeffer- 
sonian declaration that all men are born equal represents an at- 
tempt to “make equal things which the Creator had made un- 
equal.” It was his claim that the Southern Confederacy was the 
first government in the history of the world to be “based upon 
this physical, philosophical, and moral truth.” 

Smith states that since the Civil War no political philosopher of 
note in America has attacked Calhoun’s position on this question. 
This may be due to the fact that no major political issues involv- 
ing the solution of the question have thrust themselves upon us. 
We have been content to accept more or less sentimentally the 
doctrine of rugged individualism, which has much of the flavor 
if not the substance of equalitarianism. Kallen, in his Jndividual- 
ism, An American Way of Life, would say to the youth of today: 
“You must make good as a fact what the fathers claimed as a prin- 
ciple: that all men are created equal.” 

But in spite of our sentiments, rugged individualism has fewer 
defenders today that it had yesterday. Its abandonment as a prin- 
ciple of economic relationship is one reason why the old issue of 
human equality is thrusting itself forward to be answered in the 
light of present-day problems. The other, and perhaps principal 
reason for the growing demand for a reconsideration of the old 
question is the economic insecurity of the dependent classes, with 
the consequent social unrest. 

There is no disputing the fact that bondage to the machine or 
to an unjust economic order is a real bondage. Practical wisdom, 
moreover, requires that this bondage shall be dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the highest principles of human justice. It is to be 
hoped that the objectivism of the scientist and not the emotion- 
alism of the propagandist will afford the basis of procedure in 
the new emancipation. It is better to find out whether men differ 
and in what respects they differ than it is to attempt to build a 
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social system on the a priori assumption that they differ not at all. 

The collectivistic philosophies of government, by reason of 
their stress upon environment in human affairs, are likely to dis- 
play more of creed than of fact when it comes to dealing with the 
problem of human equality. Only a strong faith in the essential 
equality of all men could have justified the Russian revolution. 
Not only did Lenin hold that all political, social, and economic 
policies of Soviet Russia should be made to serve the interests 
of the working class, but he went even further to insist that the 
standards of ethics, of philosophy, of esthetics, and even of 
science, must conform to those that have currency in the minds of 
the workers. 

Against this sort of doctrine we have, on the other hand, the 
opinion of Ortega y Gasset, who in The Revolt of the Masses 
contends that mass revolts are never what their instigators consider 
them to be. Whatever the masses may fancy themselves to be 
doing, their revolts have always been and always will be against 
their inevitable destiny, which is to be ruled. So long as there are 
personal differences among men there will always be group dif- 
ferences, and these in turn will inevitably create the classes of 
the rulers and the ruled. Hence the impossibility of establishing 
a “classless society” by governmental decree. 

The doctrine of human equality has been greatly reinforced by 
the creed of economic determinism, or historical materialism, 
which constitutes one of the main tenets of Marxian political 
philosophy. According to this doctrine the differences of status 
found among human beings are differences that are due to en- 
vironmental circumstances and not to biologically determined 
differences in the individuals themselves. With a fair distribu- 
tion of the products of labor, with adequate living conditions, and 
with sufficient leisure, social inequalities, social injustices, and the 
social ills growing out of them can be made to disappear. 

One does not have to be an opponent of social reform in order 
to be critical of the doctrine of economic or environmental deter- 
minism. This doctrine, when viewed as an all-embracing explana- 
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tory principle, like the philosophical materialism upon the validity 
of which its own merits depend, is a creed which is not subject 
to factual demonstration. The merits of this creed can not be con- 
sidered here. Suffice it to say that living creatures are known to 
modify as well to be modified by their environments. This holds 
true especially of the higher creatures, such as man, with respect 
to whom the creed was formulated. From the amoeba, whose ex- 
istence depends upon his finding food in soluble form in close 
proximity to his body, to man, who, thanks to a highly differenti- 
ated bodily structure and a highly developed intelligence, has 
been able to subjugate unfriendly environments and turn them 
to his uses, we seem to have the record of a dramatic and gradu- 
ally successful struggle of life against physical surroundings. 
The whole story of evolution might, indeed, be written as that of 
a movement from a state of dependence upon, toward a state of 
independence of environment. The available empirical data con- 
cerning the relative importance of heredity and environment in 
human development, admirably set forth by Gladys C. Schwe- 
singer of the American Museum of Natural History in her recent 
book Heredity and Environment, support this view. Eyes, ears, 
nostrils, legs, wings, arms, and even minds, may be considered as 
so many biological devices by which this independence is being 
achieved. Is it logical to base our social philosophies upon the 
theory of environmental determinism, which is in process of in- 
validation through an infinite variety of natural devices, and 
which has minimum validity in the higher, human levels of life, 
precisely where we are attempting to apply it? 

The concept of equality underlying the utopian social schemes 
of today is not different from that of previous times. Thomas 
Huxley pointed out in 1890 in his essay on The Natural Inequal- 
ity of Men that at that time the romantic doctrines of Rousseau 
were undergoing a sort of revival. In his opinion these doctrines 
were working sad mischief in leading astray those who either did 
not have the time to think things through, or else did not have 
the capacity to do so. To him it was mere abracadabra to say that 
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men are born into a state of freedom and equality, since such 
equality was merely the equality of deficiency and therefore with- 
out meaning. Rousseau he considered to be merely a “sentimental 
rhetorician, and half, or more than half, sham.” To Huxley, 
“the doctrine that all men are, in any sense, or have been at any 
time, free and equal, is an utterly baseless fiction.” Moreover, 
this doctrine, he says, does not fare much better on examination 
“Gf we modify it, so as to say that all men ought to be free and 
equal, so long as the ‘ought’ poses as a command of immutable 
morality.” 

Herbert Spencer’s definition of evolution as being progress 
from an “indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, coher- 
ent heterogeneity,” a definition which may well be counted one 
of the greatest scientific generalizations of that day, gives us a 
picture of universal change in the direction of differences, not uni- 
formities. In the order of living beings this process may be illus- 
trated by comparing the lower, simpler life forms, such as the 
amoeba, which has no differentiated body parts, with man, whose 
body is characterized by highly differentiated structures and func- 
tions. Likewise it may be illustrated in the evolution of human 
society by comparing primitive tribes, each of whose members 
possesses all the arts known to the tribe, with highly specialized 
modern civilizations. In short, wherever life processes go on, 
whether in a flower-bed or in a modern government, nature seems 
always to be creating differences, not uniformities. We speak of 
this in biology as differentiation; in social evolution we call it 
specialization. As a generalization concerning an observed order 
of events it must be counted a law, not a creed. 

The critical analysis which the biologists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, as represented especially by Huxley and Spencer, brought to 
bear upon the romantic doctrines of Rousseau concerning human 
equality, is being brought to bear now by psychologists upon the 
similar romanticism of the present. Work toward this end is going 
on in increasing volume. In such work psychology has both a 
theoretical and a practical interest. The theoretical approaches to 
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the subject have dealt with problems of personality. The practical 
approaches have in the main centered about personnel selection 
and vocational guidance. The study of personality types has been 
especially important in the work of Spranger, Kretschmer, 
Jaensch, and others in Europe, and Allport, Symonds, and others 
in America. 

Personality is recognized as being one of the most complex 
phenomena which it has ever fallen to the lot of science to in- 
vestigate. It can be studied only through the variety of traits, both 
mental and physical, which are supposed to make it up. Among 
the mental traits which have already been subjected to specific 
study are intelligence, memory, imagination, reasoning, judg- 
ment, special abilities, character or moral qualities, leadership and 
other social characteristics, temperament, volitional control, and 
the like. The concept of measurable traits has, as a matter of 
fact, superseded that of abstract mental faculties in current 
psychology, and the measurement of these traits is the task of a 
constantly growing number of studies, That the findings accruing 
from these studies will afford some of the basic premises of the 
social sciences of the future is, surely, a legitimate hope. 

Out of personality studies already made there have come cer- 
tain generalizations which bear immediately upon the problem of 
human equality. The conclusions reached in these studies may be 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) Human beings appear to differ 
in all measurable traits. (2) The differences found to exist among 
human beings are quantitative rather than qualitative. (3) The 
differences when plotted in frequency polygons are found to ar- 
range themselves in natural curves of distribution, in the same 
fashion as height, weight, or any other biologically determined 
characteristic. (4) Between the several mental traits and capacities 
that make up human personality there is found to exist a positive 
correlation instead of a relationship of compensation or counter- 
balancing, as Channing and others have claimed. Watson’s conten- 
tion in his Behaviorism that any normal child can be developed 
into “any type of specialist” regardless of heredity is not repre- 
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sentative, but it must be said that both the psychology of the con- 
ditioned reflex and psychoanalysis have had the effect of stressing 
the importance of individual experience, as against heredity, in 
the explanation of human differences. 

The most significant human trait, so far as the determination 
of personality differences is concerned, is intelligence. Since the 
beginning of this century psychology has been engaged in devis- 
ing and refining its instruments for the quantification of differ- 
ences in native mental abilities. While it is not claimed that these 
instruments have reached perfection, they are widely accepted as 
being dependable for certain purposes. 

By applying the standardized mental tests now in use to the 
population of this country through carefully chosen samplings, in 
order to establish a ratio upon which to base calculations, it has 
been found that there are many facts that are sharply at variance 
with the creed of human equality enunciated in the Declaration of 
Independence. It has been estimated, for instance, that out of 
100,000,000 people of the United States the following groups 
may be formed on the basis of differences in intelligence: 





250,000 near geniuses ....IQ 140-up 
6,755,000 very superior ” 120-140 
13,000,000 superior sii ” 110-120 
30,000,000 high average 100-110 
30,000,000 low average 90-100 
13,000,000 dull 80-90 
6,000,000 borderline — 70-80 
750,000 morons 50-70 
250,000 imbeciles and idiots 50-down 


























That these differences in intelligence rating are biologically 
rather than environmentally determined seems to be indicated by 
the constancy of the ratio existing between mental development 
and temporal age during the period of growth regardless of edu- 
cational advantages or disadvantages. “From Rousseau to Noah 
Webster,” says Dean Weeks in an article in The Scientific Month- 
ly (February, 1931), “voices called for a diffusion of learning in 
the interest of greater social equality.” It is his opinion that “if 
the founding fathers knew how widely human ability to learn 
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varies, they said nothing about it. Common observation told them 
that there were men foolish and men of talents, but the shadow 
of the IQ had not fallen across the page in those days.” 

Accepting the above tabulations as reliable, we cannot avoid 
realizing that in our society we have millions of people who, how- 
ever well they may have been able to sustain themselves in the 
simpler agrarian life of the past, will not be able to survive eco- 
nomically in the society of the future without some form of bene- 
volent supervision. 

Since differences in intelligence are biologically determined it 
is idle to expect that these differences can be made to disappear 
by the standardization of environment. Since the germ-plasm, 
unit-character theory of heredity set forth by Weismann has in 
the main superseded the blended inheritance doctrine of Galton, 
the idea of social melting-pots has lost its fascination, as has the 
plan of abolishing differences by interbreeding advocated by Pro- 
fessor Franz Boas. All such programs of social control represent 
merely the reénactment of the attempt of King Canute to sweep 
back the waves. 

Not only does the verdict of science compel us to face the fact 
that life everywhere is creating differences, instead of abolishing 
them, but there is equally good evidence that nature provides for 
the safeguarding of these differences when they appear. Looking 
first at human mating tendencies, we find that, contrary to the 
tradition that people of opposite characteristics are more likely to 
marry one another, there is a tendency for like to mate with like. 
Professors Pearson and Lee, writing in Biometrika, claim to have 
found that even in the less important characteristics of height, 
span of arms, length of forearms, color of eyes, and even longev- 
ity, husband and wife are on an average more nearly alike than are 
first cousins. 

Professor Jones points out that the influences which tend to 
prevent racial blendings through interracial marriage include 
more than physical measurements. They include social traditions, 
customs, folkways, religion, and all else that goes to make up a 
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specific culture. Psychoanalysts—not behaviorists, as Professor 
Jones seems to think—attempt to account for mating determi- 
nants through parent fixation. Boys, they say, sometimes become 
sexually attached to their mothers, and as a result will seek as 
mates those who resemble their mothers. Daughters for similar 
reasons will prefer as mates those who in some characteristics at 
least resemble their fathers. 

While this may account for some of the mating tendencies of 
some human beings, it cannot account for all the mating tenden- 
cies observed among bisexual creatures. Homogamy, or the mat- 
ing of like with like, says Professor Jones, “is a common practice 
throughout the animal kingdom, and a similar situation exists in 
plants.” Investigations by Pearl and Jennings of Johns Hopkins 
University are cited by him to show that even parameecia “do not 
mate at random.” Each individual, say these investigators, “not 
only refuses to mate with members of other species, but success- 
ful pairing takes place only when the partners are alike.” There 
is evidence of “assortive mating”? among molluscs, crustaceans, 
and insects. Even plants will not respond to indiscriminate pollin- 
ation. Hybrids may be produced by cross fertilization, but these 
will not reproduce unless the crossed species are closely related. 

Whatever may be our creeds and moralizings on such matters, 
evidence is available from seed plants, from protozoa, and from 
man, concludes Professor Jones, to show that there is a “definite 
tendency to establish a caste system throughout nature.” To deal 
with the social implications of this conclusion would carry us be- 
yond the limits of the present discussion. Suffice it to say here 
that the recognition of the inevitableness of differences as against 
the creed of uniformity among men should constitute the starting 
point of all consideration of social planning and social guidance. 
It is equally essential to the understanding of problems of race 
relations and group relations in general. All our pleas for toler- 
ance and the brotherhod of man should be made in recognition 
of the fact that a creed cannot abrogate a law. 








Episode in Journalism 


By Meics O. Frost 


HIS is his thirtieth year on a newspaper city desk. He 

rules his reporters from his paste-smeared throne, his 

shaggy head of graying hair looking like a cane-field 
after a hurricane. His voice booms its perpetual litany of: “Boooy! 
Copeee Booooy!” He blows like a porpoise when a big story 
breaks. His: “Hello! Hello! What you know?” sounds through 
his telephone countless times a day. In thought, he sharpens new 
pencils to useless stubs with a broken-handled pocket knife; slices 
pages of copy-paper to ribbons with the same worn blade. He dic- 
tates columns to his rewrite men. He scrawls undecipherable 
seven-column lines that some composing-room genius translates 
into TOT SAYS COP SLEW MAMA in 96-point Gothic. He 
is the oldest city editor in America in length of city-desk service. 
In his rare moments of relaxation and personal confidences, he 
expresses the hope that he will be able to live out his life now, a 
Christian gentleman. 

Which is fair enough for Major James Evans Crown, city 
editor of the New Orleans States. For he is the only son of the 
late Reverend James Henry Crown, prominent pastor in the 
Virginia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The roster of Jim Crown’s reporters in those thirty years of 
his thirty-six years of active newspaper life—well, let one exam- 
ple suffice. James Branch Cabell was his police reporter on the 
old Richmond (Va.) News, now the News-Leader. Reporter 
Cabell’s first essays above routine reporting were the stories he 
did for Crown on “Justice John’s” court. (Justice John Crutch- 
field of Richmond was'the police judge presiding over the most 
prodigiously comical court in American legal history.) 

But it is not for the roster of men later famous, whom he 
drove bellowing until they dropped (and damn him, unaccount- 
ably they loved him for it), that Jim Crown will live longest in 
newspaper memories. Legend clusters about him already. 
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At the peak of that mountain of legend stands the story of one 
shining day. It was the time Jim Crown drank and lawn-mowed 
himself into the greatest clean beat of its time, an international 
scoop. 

Jim Crown was younger, then. Unregenerate. A wild ass of 
the desert. Wild and woolly and full of fleas and hard to curry 
below the knees and all that sort of thing. And he was a youngster 
on the Washington Bureau of William Randolph Hearst, whose 
New York Journal was making newspaper history. Also he was 
“on space”; he got paid for what he wrote, by column measure. 

Max Ihnsen, a famous Hearst executive of that day, was in 
charge of the Washington Bureau. The year was 1900. The Re- 
publican National Convention that was to nominate Theodore 
Roosevelt to succeed William McKinley was convening in Phila- 
delphia. Max Ihnsen took all the high-ranking staff of his Wash- 
ington Bureau to Philadelphia to cover what Max esteemed the 
only page-one news in the nation then. 

Jim Crown was left behind. Washington was dead. He tried 
to scare up a story to fatten his space-string. Nothing in sight. 

Jim headed for George Driver’s saloon. It was a distinguished 
place. There the late John Sharp Williams of Mississippi was 
wont to resort, and over crystal glasses of ruby liquor debate 
things like the Greek aorist with similarly educated confréres, 
proving his points by reciting long passages of Homer in the 
original. 

Jim Crown took a drink, sipping it thoughtfully. Then he took 
another. 

Over in China hell had broken loose on earth. The Boxer 
Rebellion was in full swing. Out of China had come columns of 
terrifying rumors, but as yet not a line of authentic news. There 
were rumors of white men, women, and children massacred; of 
missionaries tortured and slain at their posts; of beleaguered lega- 
tions in Peking; of maniac Boxer hordes rushing through narrow 
streets with naked blades shining, their shrill voices screaming: 
“Kill the foreign devils! Kill! Kill!” (In the midst of it, un- 
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known then, a young mining engineer named Herbert Hoover 
and his bride were helping defend hastily-piled breastworks. ) 

Facilitating thought from time to time with George Driver’s 
superb liquor, young Jim Crown pondered this situation long. He 
joined current discussions such as arise where feet and elbows, 
brass and mahogany, blend like notes in a symphony. But his 
mind was far away. 

In the black quarter-hour before dawn he walked the streets 
of Washington alone. He was no aimless stroller. He was headed 
for the imposing building at Q Street N. W. and Connecticut 
Avenue, the Chinese Embassy. There the immortal diplomat 
Wu Ting-Fang represented the Dowager Empress Tsz’e-Hsi, 
one-time slave girl, who ruled China in the name of her weakling 
son. 
They knew each other, Wu Ting-Fang and Jim Crown. The 
Chinese Ambassador knew every newspaper man in Washington, 
loved them, wise-cracked with them, trusted them, and never had 
his trust betrayed. In the swift, colloquial, perfect English he 
had learned at St. Paul’s College in Canton, polished at Lincoln’s 
Inn in London, where he had studied law, Wu Ting-Fang loved 
to jest with the Washington correspondents; loved to jape with 
Jim Crown about Jim’s own Alma Mater, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege in Ashland, Virginia, sir. 

With a full cargo of George Driver’s best aboard, Jim Crown 
was on his way to see his Chinese friend in order to dynamite 
loose some authentic news from China. 

A strange spectacle greeted Jim. Dawn was just breaking over 
Washington. In the house robes of a Chinese gentleman, Wu 
Ting-Fang himself was mowing the front lawn of the Chinese 
Embassy with a glittering new American lawn-mower, the work- 
ings of which he studied with alert interest. Above, through the 
windows of the Embassy’s second storey, lights gleamed. 

It wasn’t a big lawn. But it seemed to Jim Crown too big for 
a distinguished diplomat to be mowing. 

They exchanged good-mornings. 
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“Mr. Wu, sir,” said Jim Crown, entering the Embassy gate, 
“JT am a much younger man than you. Let me push that lawn 
mower for you, sir.” 

Gently, persuasively, he took hold of the new lawn-mower. 

“Now, sir, you just watch,” he said. 

He mowed that lawn. He was sweating like a horse, he admits, 
at the finish. But the lawn was mowed. 

“Thank you, Mr. Crown,” said Wu Ting-Fang. “If you would 
care to come in, I shall be pleased to offer you a Chinese drink.” 

“Tea, sir?” hazarded Jim Crown. 

“Not tea,” promised Wu Ting-Fang. 

They entered the Embassy. 

“Anything doing in China you can give me, sir?” asked Jim 
Crown, as he downed the “Chinese drink” which he recalls tasted 
surprisingly like good American whisky. 

“There’s something doing for the Secretary of State, a little 
later today, but nothing doing for you,” said Wu Ting-Fang. 

“What's that, sir?” 

Then it was that Wu Ting-Fang explained. Late the night 
before, a seven-thousand-word cablegram had come from Her 
Imperial Majesty Tsz’e-Hsi in Chinese code. He must transmit 
it to the United States government through Secretary of State 
John Hay. It was the first message of the Dowager Empress to 
a foreign power since the Boxer uprising. In it she explained that 
the safety of foreigners in China was her first care; that her own 
armed forced had full control of the uprising in Peking, where 
stood the foreign legations. In it was the first official news to the 
world out of China. 

“You can see, Mr. Crown,” said Wu Ting-Fang, “that such a 
message must go first to the American Secretary of State before 
it goes to the American press.” 

“But, sir,” argued Jim Crown, “there is a way out of that 
situation. If you could give me a copy of that message, I can give 
you my personal promise that not one word will be printed until 
after you have presented it to Secretary of State Hay.” 
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And Jim Crown looked at his hand, now somewhat work- 
marked from pushing the embassy lawn-mower. 

Wu Ting-Fang smiled. They had another “Chinese drink.” 

“Yes, that is possible, Mr. Crown,” he said. “My Embassy 
staff is busy now upstairs, decoding and translating. They are 
making carbon copies for the press. If you could wait a few min- 
utes...” 

A little later Jim Crown headed for the Washington office of 
the Western Union, treading on air. He ordered six wires opened 
direct to the New York Journal office. With the prefatory mes- 
sage that this story must not be released until he notified the 
office by long-distance telephone, he split the Dowager Empress’s 
message six ways and slapped it on the wires. 

Then he headed for a bath and shave and a change of clothes. 

Shortly before nine that morning he was in the corridor of the 
old State, War and Navy Building, just outside the door of the 
anteroom of the Secretary of State. The correspondents were 
gathering. Jim Crown, his eyes showing something of his sleep- 
less night, idled among them. Then, casually, he made his way 
down the corridor to a wall telephone by the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and put in a call to the New York Journal. 

“Keep a man at your end of the wire,” he told them, low- 
voiced, when he got them. “I?ll tell you when to shoot the story!” 

He slipped a bank-note to an office boy to guard his end of the 
open wire, and lounged back to the group of correspondents. 

Presently Wu Ting-Fang arrived. With fitting formality the 
Chinese Ambassador was ushered into the presence of the Ameri- 
can Secretary of State. Jim Crown had lounged casually down the 
corridor again. 

“Let her go,” he said*into the telephone, and hung up. 

Back to the group he strolled. There was Willis P. King of 
the Scripps-McRae service, now the United Press. There was old 
Howard Thompson of the Associated Press. There was Samuel 
Blythe’s assistant representing the New York World (Sam was 
in Philadelphia). And many others. 
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“You ought to stick around closer, kid,” one of the veterans 
told Jim Crown. “If you hadn’t come back, you might have 
missed out on a big story. Wu Ting-Fang told us he was present- 
ing an important document to the Secretary of State and he had 
carbon copies for the correspondents.” 

“Thanks,” said Jim Crown, and lit a cigarette with Virginian 
nonchalance. 

Minutes passed. Long minutes. Then in the doorway again 
stood Wu Ting-Fang. Behind him was a clerk with a sheaf of 
carbon copies. The correspondents prepared for their stampede to 
telephone and telegraph wires. 

But just as the correspondents were getting their hands on 
the carbon copies, in came charging a squad of Western Union 
boys with telegrams for the correspondents. One serves for all: 


What’s the matter with you? New York Journal on street with seven 
columns full official text Chinese Empress message to United States. 
Wake up. 


Willis P. King of Scripps-McRae, with the dignity befitting 
an accredited Washington correspondent, turned around and 
looked over his brothers of the press. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, in measured accents, “I fear that we 
have a — ———— in our midst.” 

Then he dashed for his corridor telephone. 

“T stayed hid out for a week till they all cooled off,” grins Jim 
Crown in affectionate memory. “I was young then, but there were 
just too many of ’em to lick!” 

But he treasures two memories. 

One is this: the message of the Dowager Empress of China 
dominated the front page of the New York Journal clean around 
the clock, a twenty-four-hour Page One Must. The stories of 
Max Ihnsen and his high-ranking crew at the Republican National 
Convention in Philadelphia took minor heads that day, driven 
down from page-one dominance by the scoop of a cub. 

The other memory: the last words Crown ever heard from 
Wu Ting-Fang’s lips: 

“Mr. Crown, you certainly mowed that lawn well!” 





NEGRO HEAD 
BY ROSE CHAVANNE 





Chant of the Hillman* 


By Roark BrapDForD 


LD yellow clay hillside, unlovely and sterile and cold: 

@ heart of granite stone and bumpy with rocks like the 

belly of a mountain wart frog: Feed me, Old Hillside! 

Feed me and my woman. Grow for me corn and cowpeas; yield 
me tobacco and sorghum. 

From you I want tobacco. Long natural leaves to be twisted 
and dried so I can wad them in my mouth and spit through my 
teeth at the lizards. For when I spit at lizards, by God! I hit 
them—send them dazed and panting back under rotting logs, 
dripping ambeer, staggering like wedding guests and mad as ten 
wet polecats. 

Sickly corn you yield, with jaundiced blades that should be 
rich and green. One ear to the stalk it grows, and that ear scarcely 
a nubbin fitten for liquor or meal. But I make liquor and meal, 
and I feed my mule on the fodder. My hog eats the mash from 
my still—and that about makes out my living. 

Nubbin liquor is mean. Nubbin meal is purple: the pone is 
hard and cankered on the inside like the coil of my still. But we 
dip it in the potlikker of cowpeas and sowbelly, and wash it down 
with the jug and get dead drunk with the washing. 

Next year, I will leave you, Old Hillside. I and my woman— 
we will take a forty of rich black land by the creek and live like 
respectable people. You are a barren ugly old hillside, sorry and 
poor. I curse you and swear I will leave you. I will take my 
woman and leave, and curse the first day that I saw you. This 
I swear today. 

But next year will find me back at that sterile furrow, sweating 
and grubbing and cursing from hickory stump to boulder—swear- 
ing to leave you next year and live like respectable people. 

And the next and the next and the next year I will stay, swear- 


*Copyright, 1935, by Roark Bradford. 
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ing and sweating, chewing twisted tobacco leaves and tormenting 
helpless lizards just as I torment my guts with nubbin drink and 


cornpone. 

I don’t know why I stay on and on nor why I spit at lizards; 
nor drink my poisoned drink; nor eat tasteless pone and cowpeas. 
I wonder if, maybe, my soul is cold and barren and made of sticky 
clay like yours, Old Yellow Hillside? 








Conversations 


By Joun McCuure 


I. ELEVATED DICTION 
S CAMANDER. I resent the elevated diction of figures in 


drama and romance who speak so much more precisely 
and grandly than people do in fact. 

Porycrates. Would you have an imaginary character speak 
like a barber? 

ScaMANDER. I do not care for high-sounding twaddle. 

Porycrates. I trust you do not believe in what they call real- 
ism. Some elevation in diction gives perspective to speech and 
thought. 

ScAMANDER. Characters in literature or art should be con- 
vincing. 

Porycrates. If by that you mean that they should be ordi- 
nary, I disagree. Factual life is so rich in beauty that we justly 
demand of works of the imagination a beauty of conception and 
rendering that would strike us as exceptional if it appeared in a 
work of nature or an historical episode. Why be concerned with 
accurate mimicry of a man eating cabbage (unless it is mimicry 
of comic distinction) or mere mimicry of courtship or death? Why 
mimic the universally familiar, recreating the ordinary, which is 
already a bore? Appreciation of mimicry is the lowest form of 
esthetic delight. 

ScAMANDER. But why should imaginary characters strut? They 
could converse like ordinary persons. 

Potycrates. You ignore the question of perspective. The vo- 
cabulary of common speech is a network of clichés. We use the 
brogue of the moment without the necessity of thought. When 
we speak the language of the streets we are as glib as parrots and 
scarcely more intelligent. We say not precisely what we mean, 
but what everybody says. When an author resorts to more ele- 
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vated diction, to a manner of speaking removed from the gabble 
of the street, the very remove gives him a certain perspective. He 
says what he means. It is stilted, perhaps, and may be atrocious, 
but it is considered. Shakespeare would have been the last to 
assert that men speak in iambic pentameter. Yet in this precise 
and difficult medium he was able to clarify ideas that could not 
be conveyed or even suggested by the idiom of the hour. The 
very difficulty of the medium induced clarity of thought. His 
rhetoric flatters his characters, but serves the purpose of art. Nor 
is Shakespeare an exception, but rather a perfect example. Con- 
sider Moliére, Racine, Webster, Milton—do you suppose Lucifer 
used English pentameter?—Rabelais, or Proust. If you think 
that Dante’s vernacular was the speech of the streets of Florence, 
you know nothing of philology. A person living a hundred or a 
thousand years hence might fabricate out of our daily speech, 
which would seem quaint to him, a literary masterpiece. A man 
of the hour cannot use it in its bald form without falling into 
banality. He can make literature of it only by intensification, 
generally comic. Such intensification gives his diction a certain 
elevation. 


II. CHARNEL CHARM 


ScAMANDER. Here is a fellow who has written a foolish poem 
on death which is hailed as a masterpiece. 

Potycrates. It is not to be wondered at. The amount of banal 
or childish literature that is esteemed because of the self-pity of 
men is immense. 


ScAMANDER. But this poem is atrocious. 

Porycrates. It shakes men to their roots not because the art 
is great but because it makes them sorry for themselves or others. 
They are awed by the realization that lives are snuffed out. You 
could stir them as profoundly by shaking a white sheet at them 
on a dark night. They respond with alacrity to any invocation of 
rawhead and bloodybones. 

ScaAMANDER. I abhor this ridiculous tripe, yet it seems to me 
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we ought not to forget that much of the greatest poetry has been 
written on death. 

Porycrates. And most of the rest has been written on the 
subject of love. Both for the simplest of reasons. The self-pity 
and the compassion of men, when they reflect on the mystery of 
death, breed emotion. Love is all emotion. The power of emotion 
drives the triphammer that forges designs in stone or sound, color 
or thought. Certainly these ideas, or emblems, of love and death, 
which stir the profoundest emotions, will breed the highest art. 
Yet it does not follow that it is art merely to mention death or 
even to expatiate upon it, any more than it is art merely to assert 
or to reiterate that one is in love. 





Soiree Litteraire 
By K. T. Knosiock 


T MUST be wonderful living in the French Quarters you 
meet so many interesting people yes and in the newspaper 
business you meet so many interesting people and you get in 

everywhere for nothing but would you want to so you meet so 
many interesting people in the French Quarters and do you know 
Roark Bradford and Alberta Kinsey and all of those writers and 
artists? Yes 

every night all night during the season for lions there are 
artists and writers and so many interesting people at the Roark 
Bradfords who are in Florida and may not see this so come home 
at once Roark and Richard Roark and Mary Rose the light is 
burning in the window. 

They have a nice house in the French Quarters on Toulouse 
street right on the street like that with blinds and jalousies be- 
cause that is a literary word but I don’t know what it means do 
you? no 

And they live there in the French Quarters on Toulouse street 
in the French Quarters because they are artists and writers and 
that is where the artists and writers live in the French Quarters 
and on Christmas Eve and New Years and May 1 which is Rich- 
ard Roark’s birthday every day Sunday Monday Tuesday 
Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday Sunday 

they have a party at night because they sleep in the daytime 
and somebody is sure to drop in somebody interesting living in 
the French Quarters because you meet so many interesting people 
artists and writers and piccolo players. 

During the season people drop in at the Roark Bradfords be- 
cause there the latchstring hangs out of the door and if you are 
somebody special Richard Roark will smile for you Phil Dunning 
John Held Jr. Marc Connelly Eleanor Mercein Kelly William 
Faulkner thankyouma’am KTKnoblock that greatwriter of Tur- 
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geniev Bruce Manning Gwen Bristow Lyle Saxon Alberta Kinsey 
Betty Lawrence Joel Lawrence Harris 

So the conversational ball tosses back and forth because these 
are interesting people Mary Rose plays the piano and writes for 
the New Yorker das lied isst aus she plays beautifully but not 
bridge my wife says 

“brrrrrrr” the buzzer buzzes and you are all keyed up to go 
to the Bradfords’ house and meet interesting people in the French 
Quarters 

“Hi, Bradfords!” “Hi Knobs, this is Johnheldjr Eleanor- 
merceinkelly Jamesjoyce ulysses, S. Grant Alberta Kinsey who 
is a great painter Brucemanning will now tell a story about an 
Italian family riding on a train so comes the revolution you’ll eat 
stromberries nevertheless.” 

“T am Johnheldjr my last books didn’t make a dime I owe my 
publishers money. 


“T owe my publishers more money my books made less money 
than your books 

“Arrested development that’s what the artist is he just hasn’t 
got sense enough to be in some sensible business any child can 
create 


“The atrophy of the moral sense says Jimmiejames Feibleman 
is one of the most alarming phases of modern ethical philo- 
sophistry 

“And Juliusweissfriend says mathematics is are but great 
writers like us make our own grammar I am a great writer my last 
book made less money than anybody’s last book here 

wardmorehouse wrote Roark made a million dollars out of his 
cut on the green pastures and Roark says it hasn’t grossed that 
much yet hopefully and talks about the bradford townhouse in 
his column in the New York 

you ought to know my little sister Gwen Bristow she is price- 
less she called up a taxicab and told him to come and get her at 
the Henry Clay drug store because there was a sign there said 
HenryClayCigars. 
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it must be interesting people meeting revolution so many books 
money art. . 

Weeks Hall is one of the greatest of Louisiana painters the 
the thing is this weeks hall picture is the property of rosahart 
Lake Charlesla once we were celebrities in lakecharles for ten 
days and every morning there was a Jever in the bedroom and 
the ladies came in to be intellectualized 

and rosahart said roar and be brilliant so what could I do once 
I was the only man at a coffee for thirty-five women that was in 
Lakes Charle and they all thought it must be so interesting peo- 
ple to meet in the French Quarters 

but this painting of weeks halls what does it mean it looks like 
five fat pink ladies dancing on the seas..ore what does it mean. 

It means sezzI that it has a great content of philochiaroscuro 
the effect is that these are not women but primal forces Maya 
mother earth cybele and they dance because the sea dances and 
nature dances the trees dance in the wind they dance on the rocks 
the rocks do not dance the rocks are stagnant unalive the ladies are 
sorry for the rocks they would dance by the force that is in them 
the rocks to life 

“Weeks! Weeks! For weeks I have lectured about your 
damned picture for weeks Weeks what does it mean forgodsake 

“Ah the the thing is I was looking at a plate of boiled shrimps 
and I said to myself that is the most beautiful pink I have ever 
seen I must do something with it so I drew five circles and colored 
them pink and they became five figures dancing on the seashore 
shrimps the thing is 

“Once I saw Weeks wandering like a lost soul in Kress it was 
Christmas I had gone to buy a present for my dog rubber mice 
do you know my dog Mr. X Bruce and I wrote a play and named 
him for it we sold it before we wrote it so after we wrote it we 
couldn’t sell it but we made less money that way 

“So weeks buttonholed me, ‘Knoblock, he said those colors, 
those hard brittle frangipangi colors celluloid and glass for 
Christmas trees if a man could get those colors on his palette’.” 
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The phonograph blares a negroid voice preaching a sermon on 
your left ladies and gentleman from Ioway Mr. Roarkbradford 
the famous author has one of the largest collections of race phono- 
graph records on the entire continent of north america this statue 
of general jackson and is probably the nicest person in new orleans 

Roark Bradford rises and says he wants to tell a story 

roarkbradford if you tell that story again 

ktknoblock if you tell that story one more time if he tells his 
I’m going to tell mine because I claim his is lousy and mine is a 
good story with cosmic implications 

“T want you-alls to judge who has got the best story I will tell 
mine first because his is lousy and mine is the best. Well, I used 
to walk over to the market all the time and I would see this little 
hole-in-the-wall with a sign over it ‘Mike Treadway Going Out 
of Business.’ ” 

“Roark Bradford you’ve been telling that story going on eight 
years and you didn’t know until I told you his name was Mike 
Treadaway and not Mike Treadway.” 

“Tt makes no difference it’s a lousy story call it a rose by any 
other name.” 

“So I went away to Santa Fe Oliver La Farge doesn’t know 
about Indians from me because the nigger barber in Santa Fe 
used to shave me and say Mr. Bradford you and me is the only 
anglo-saxons amongst all these mexicans and indians and artists. 
And I was gone a year and while I was gone the depression came. 

“My books sell terrible depression or no depression it hasn’t 
done me a bit of good to have a depression you should see my 
last royalty statements. 

“Shut up I am telling my story about Mike Treadway 

“Treadaway. 

“So I went out walking to the market to get a cup of coffee 
anybody want a cup of coffee helen make me a cup of coffee in 
the grandfather cup anybody want a drink. And I got to the little 
hole-in-the-wall and Mike Treadway was standing in the door- 
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way hearing grandma cry and I looked up and he didn’t have a 
sign going out of business he was | 

I hold my nose at that story it is lousy swell lousy swell lousy 
swell my royalties your royalties lousy swell lousy 

“So I said ‘Mike, I said Mike what’s the matter you ain’t going 
out of business any more I am a great writer and I can say ain’t.’ 
And Mike looked at me with that weltschmerz look in his eye I 
sobbed. Mike grunted and looked at me and said he too damn 
near went out of business haw haw haw haw” 

“Pfooey pfooey pfft it is officially denied that Richard Roark 
Bradford’s engagement to Judy held has pfft but KTKnoblock 
claims he took him to see the elephant and the sheals and he saw 
a platinum peroxide blonde little girl and pulled a Harpo Marx 
after her and wouldn’t look at the elephant 

“Elephants ain’t cosmic did I ever tell you the story about my 
dog and the time the water heater busted he was house broken 
all right when we moved from madame john’s but he didn’t ap- 
prove of the attic did you ever see our attic it’s swell so we had 
him locked in the bathroom and came home and the water heater 
was busted and water an inch on the floor and we ran down and 
April Frost’s ceiling was busted did you know April Frost she is 
the swellest person so we tried to clean up and she came in and 
said oh you poor things you shouldn’t be doing that let me mix 
you a drink so my dog looked at it when we opened the bathroom 
door and he came bounding out and shook his head as if to say 
wasn’t me boss now that is cosmic. 

“But that ain’t the story the story is about when I was the 
dramatic critic and Fritz Leiber came to New Orleans in Shake- 
spearean repertoire and his wife was his leading woman and 
played Juliet and the girl that played her mother was a slight 
little thing about seventeen. 

“So I wrote that it might seem strange to some who were un- 
familiar with anthropological details that Juliet appeared to be 
so much older than her mother, but that could easily be explained 
by those acquainted with the facts of life because Romeo and 
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Juliet is set in Verona and Verona is in Italy and Italy is a hot 
climate and in hot climates young girls mature more rapidly haw 
haw haw haw. 

“That’s my story and if it ain’t better than Roark’s about Mike 
Treadway it has got point and cosmicity I am going to write a 
novel in fifty volumes 

“Fooey that is a lousy story Knoblock ffooey with the double ff 

“Three spades 

“Yes ma’am can’t I light your cigarette for you ma’am,” Wil- 
liam Faulkners very politely surprising because of sanctuary 
everybody thought he would be bloodthirsty and gruff 

John McClure and Williamfaulkner and Jimmiefeibleman sit 
in a corner with Juliusweissfriend talking about poetry 

John Heldjr and Gladys Held and Roark he paints too Knob 
takes photographs antigraphic photography and I do tatting oh my 
dear don’t cover up the pretty things did I tell you about my little 
sister listen if we can get seventeen hundred will you do a short 
short with me 

talk about modern art and architecture but johnjr had rather 
talk about dogs she won four firsts and bit the judge so the fifth 
ribbon he gave her was a second 

Bessiebradford yess mis Rose make some more coffee rose 
bessie adele is a treasure her red beans and rice are ambrosia— 
but applejack is nectar 

skeeter duchein such a nize place he says the cajun to do such a 
dirty thing in 

Very interesting people enter 

Enter Alberta Kinsey with an I don’t think so because you have 
to be painting by 9:30 and you have to keep painting until 5 with 
an hour off for lunch you have to be painting by 9:30 you can’t 
count mixing your brushes and preparing your palette 

only Greco is great great is Greco el greco mister papadopoulos. 

You write the dialogue Erskine Caldwell, william faulkner 
so they wrote the dialogue catch fish 
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Gertrude Stein says Saint Theresa if you could press a button 
and kill five thousand Chinamen 

“Saint Theresa not interested” 

Greatest line in literature 

lousy 

not as lousy as your story about miketreadway roarkbradford 
or yoursabout juliet ktknoblock caviartothegeneral knob will you 
have some caviar no take gin 

das lied isst aus but the melody lingers on 

writing is such interesting people painting 

have you seen Miss Josephine Crawford’s new exhibit at Franz 
Blom’s gallery it is one of the most surprising greatest art exhibits 
ever hung in norlins 

lyle that was a great story you wrote about the centaur plays 
croquet, that was a great story I wrote about the undertakers ap- 
prentice that was a great story lyle wrote about the centaur plays 
croquet that was a great story brad wrote about Cap’n cooley 
heaven bound that was a great story we all wrote my favorite of 
yours williamfaulkner is the sound and the fury 

how many great books have come out of that 

One left is Signifyingnothing i present it to you gratis unless 
i use it Myself in My new volume in 50 novels. 

brucemanning has got to tell the story about the bananas you 
know the one that goes about the italian was on the train you got 
troubles me you are going to make trouble for lady go ahead! 

I am working on a trilogy in 50 volumes 

The new street cry we are collecting street cries in “Naaahts to 
yououou!” 

Eighteen spades 

won’t bury an author you can’t keep a good man down we’ll 
go and paint cabins 

that little chile sure did save my life 

oh bury me not on the lone prai-rie where the dogs and the 
coyotes howl 


Well now I am going to play my guitar I wish I could learn to 
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play a five string banjo but nobody knows the troubles I seen try- 
ing to get somebody to teach me to play a five string banjo 

plunk plunk plunk plunk plunk 

now would you like to hear me play the piano what would you 
like me to play 

tschaikowski’s fifth or old black joe 

old black joe plunk plunk 

tschaikowski’s fifth 

old black joe plunk plunk 

well brad i got to admit you are a better miketreadwaystory- 
teller than you are a piano player 

howdoyoudo Mrs. Mercein I’m so very glad to know you I 
have so much admired your great book ulysses howdoyoudo phil 
dunning I am so very glad to know you I have so much admired 
your great play strange interlude 

Sherwood’s coming down next week death in the afternoon 

Bussy said Mister Lyle it’s a blessing that’s what it is a blessing 

listen to this Apocalyptic birds thunder hologhost. They de- 
molish the smaragd tower of solar words. In the solitude of 
granite they flash into a myth of no-time. They hail into vaga- 
bond space. They flish-flutter into expiation. Man stands stricken 
before nothingness. All the plants and animals kneel before 
syllables of taboos and embryos of fear. Moons butterfly into 
jungles and dances. The seasons collapse. Silver ballets cling- 
clang into Babylonian humors of earthnight. 

That’s from Contempo but he can’t paint. 

The greatest thing I ever saw was Miss America trying to gut 
a mess of fish 

Gottago new york chicago hollywood radio scripts 

anybody want a cuppa coffee coonyack have some cold boiled 
mice 

Enter three Englishmen, only one’s an Englishwoman and 
one’s an anesthetist 

Young Woodley Johnvandruten and his anesthetist in tails and 
the rest of us in dirtyshirts 
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by cracky we like americky because it ain’t all it was cracked up 
to be by gum won’t you have a stick of spearmint cuppacoffee 
cocktail pecans from the plantation ancestral acres the only thing 
I get to show for the mortgage ever tell you about our nigger kid 
book with illustrated with photographs it is a swell book with 
swell photographs. 

So ladies and gentlemen that is how it is when you spend an 
evening in the French Quarters with those writers and painters 
thank you very much for your kind attention love and kisses. 











Old Louisiana Buildings 
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Louisiana State Bank 
New Orleans (1820) 


HIS building, at the corner of Royal and 

Conti streets, was the last work of Benjamin 
Henry Latrobe, architect of the capitol at Wash- 
ington. The Louisiana State Bank is more classical 
in feeling than any other building in New Orleans 
of the same period. The main banking room has a 
vaulted ceiling, and in the fashion of the day, the 


second storey was intended for a residence. 














The Archbishopric 
New Orleans (1727) 


AID to be the oldest standing structure in the Missis- 

sippi Valley, the Archbishopric was built as the first 
Ursuline Convent by the Company of the West, which 
controlled the French colony. It is the most important 
public building erected by the French in New Orleans, 
and is one of the few buildings left which were con- 
structed in the French period. It was used by the nuns 
until 1824, and later served as a state capitol for a session 
of the legislature. Subsequently it became the dwelling 
place of the Archbishop, and is now the rectory of St. 
Mary’s Italian church. The building, of brick covered 
with gray plaster, is admirably proportioned. There is no 
attempt at decoration. Its windows have heavy cypress 
batten blinds; the steeply pitched roof is cut by dormer 
windows. Inside, a staircase of hand-hammered ironwork 
rises gently to the second storey. The beams and rafters 


are of hand-hewn cypress logs, and the bolts, bars, and 


hinges were made by Negro blacksmiths in New Orleans. 
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House at Toulouse and Royal Streets 
New Orleans (1820) 


HIS structure is typical of the architecture 

of the early American period in New Or- 
leans, with the residence to the left on the sec- 
ond floor above shops on the ground floor, and 
the slave quarters at the right. The balconies 
are decorated with turned-wood columns. 
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Belle Helene Plantation 
Ascension Parish (1841) 


ELLE HELENE, originally called Ashland, is 
situated seven miles above Donaldsonville. It 

is said to have been built by James Gallier. Ashland 
Plantation was owned by George R. and Duncan F. 
Kenner, then by Duncan alone, who was elected to 
the Confederate Congress and was special commis- 
sioner and minister plenipotentiary to France in 1863. 
He urged Jefferson Davis to free the slaves in the 
Confederacy. Belle Héléne is now owned by George 
B. Reuss and is occupied by E. Morales. The archi- 
tecture is typical of the Greek Revival, with a colon- 
nade surrounding the house—as Lyle Saxon says, “in 


the grand manner.” 














Asphodel Plantation 
Jackson (1833) 


A...” hidden in a growth of trees and 
vines, is a charming house of remarkable 
purity of design, one of the most beautifully pro- 
portioned houses in Louisiana. It was built in 1833 
by Benjamin Kendrick, and is perfectly typical of 
Louisiana. The road winds up to the end of the 


house, and from that angle the effect is of a broad 


reach of verandah with delicate colonnettes sup- 
porting the expanse of sloping room. But from the 
front, the most striking feature is the two pedi- 
mented dormer windows. The wings, conceived in 
the tradition of the Virginia manor houses, are 
fronted by columned porticoes and classic pedi- 


ments. 

















Ormond Plantation 
St. Charles Parish (1800) 


RMOND Plantation is situated on the left bank of the 
Mississippi about twelve miles above New Orleans. The 
property originally belonged to Richard Butler, but later was ac- 
quired by the McCutcheons and incorporated into the McCutcheon 
plantation, which extended from the river to Lake Pontchartrain. 
Only the land close to the river was suitable for raising sugar 
cane; the remainder of the large tract was nothing but cypress 
and willow swamps and open marsh along the lake. The house, 
now in a sad state of disrepair, faces the river and the New 
Orleans-Baton Rouge highway. Set flush with the ground and 
surrounded by gnarled oaks and magnolias, it has a picturesque 
air. Its color is charming: the brick is of a warm red hue, the 
stucco yellow ochre, the columns burnt sienna. The two symmet- 
rical detached wings, higher than the main house, are unusual in 
Louisiana, but the blend of early Spanish and Colonial features 
is true to the spirit of the period before the Greek Revival. The 
method of construction employed, known as briquettes entre 
poteaux, a sort of half-timber style, is familiar in many smaller 
buildings in Louisiana. The columns supporting the second storey 
of the gallery across the front of the house are of brick covered 
with cement; the columns on the second storey are chamfered 
wood. All the rooms were originally plastered, though some of 
the plaster has since been covered with boards. Several of the out- 
buildings of the plantation, including slave quarters, a jail, and a 
meat house, stand in the field to the rear. 
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Spanish Custom House 
New Orleans (1790) 


HIS building is an excellent example of 

the early type of Spanish Colonial country 
house; no doubt its architecture was influenced 
by that of the West Indies. The detail is very 
good and the handling of the roof is unique. It 
has probably more charm than any other build- 
ing of this type in New Orleans. 








| 
| 
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Verse 


Prodigal 
By Gitenn W. Rainey 


(GEORGIA, your red hills tremble with a dim foreboding 
Of dogwood soon to rise like a white soul 
Impatient of substantial clay. 


The dogwood is the first full breath of spring 
Chilled by the glance of envious winter 

Into a heavy vapor 

That shoulders through the valleys 

And presses back the green along the slopes. 


The dogwood is a mist of summer butterflies 
Caught in a net of craftiest weaving, 
Fluttering for release. 


The dogwood has cool fingers to lay upon my temples. 


Alpha and Omega, this is the moist earth 
From which the dogwood petals come, 

To which at length return, 

Not falteringly as to some solemn judgment, 
But lightly 

Back to the many-mansioned house 

Where vanished centuries of April 

Sleep in essential ambush, 

From which to spring upon our children’s children, 
Unwary ever as we 

Of these too sudden forays of the dogwood. 


The moist earth, aromatic in the air of April, 
Is an unguent pleasing to a stiffened wound. 














VERSE 


The pines, least credulous of trees, 
Spread yet their winter robes about their limbs, 
Gravely disdaining April. 


~ The catbird is a mimic in the willow thicket. 


This same young sun 

That warmed the pilgrims on the road to Canterbury 
Is a tonic more ardent than sassafras 

To drive the sullen humors from my blood. 


Georgia, your red hills, 

White with dogwood in the Spring, 

Know a ministry more ancient than wandering, 
Gentler than returning. 


River Plantation 
By Hoppinc Carter 


ABOVE the sagging mantel where the patch 

Of lighter brown betrays, a portrait hung. 

Beneath it lay a saber. Both were his, 

The last male Rivard, slain when he was young, 
Deep in the Wilderness. The ragweeds snatch 

At the white columns marked by flood and grime. 
The windows sag, the gallery stairway is 

Scratched by complacent hens, stained with their lime. 


Mose Turner, Negro tenant, and his spawn 
Work the thin fields in fief to state and bank. 
Theirs is the broken house, the harrowed lawn, 
And theirs the privilege to scrape and thank 
When shouting tourists toss a dime and share 
With ghosts they cannot see the humbled stair. 
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Ode to Pain 


By James FEIBLEMAN 


W E ARE of that animal group which always gags, 


Ache of the metronome is in our stock, 

Our learning is of factual little tags 

Attached to all commitments by the clock. 

The damp god shy at the wood’s edge, if we mock, 
Leaps back into underbrush; but on the plain 
Those sensitive to nerves can feel no shock, 

Those die of shock who have had no warning pain. 


There is no agony to compromise 

Beyond each one of us who has some you. 

To think of coupling is to ill advise | 
Those who through pain or shock find what is due. 
Each bit of stricken flesh that may turn blue 

Must wear sensation with becoming tang: 

Gods will anticipate; others may do 

Nothing to stay the timing of the pang. 


If I, for instance, take this essay home 

It leaves me little pressing to decide. 

“Pure time” becomes an element to some 

Who do not think it alpenstock and guide. 

The road runs straight and narrow—time has lied 
But gets his fee for helping. On the plain 
Because we mock the god has gone to hide, 

We are left watching legend once again. 


Go, put your foot-rest down; we are grown too stern 
To wheedle comfort from the edge of things. 

The grate-fire dies; but we are those that burn, 

And, outside, what the wretched sparrow sings. 

The damp god shy at the wood’s edge has no wings 
To lift him out the long attested brake. 

Now, on the plain the mortal problem flings 

His body before a ghost for theory’s sake. 





OE 
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Epigrams 
By Ricuarp R. Kirk 


A “CRITICAL” ANTHOLOGY 


By printing his own verses with the rest, 
Tom lets us see more plainly which are best! 


TOM’S RIVAL 


While Tom was toasting in the square, 
The populace began to stare 

At a “human spider” come 

To edge along the steeple there. 
Thomas suffered martyrdom. 


ALAS, POOR TOM! 
Few will remember Thomas, I’m afraid; 
He left no bills unpaid. 


THEY COUNTED ON YOUR GOING 


Thomas, on your sickbed lying, - 
All your friends believed you dying. 
Do you wonder that they frown? 
Getting up, you let them down. 


FIE, THOMAS! 


If commonsense is rightly named, 
Thomas, are you not ashamed 

Of what you’re doing, what you’ve done, 
Making out that you have none? 


SPEAK NO EVIL 


Speak no evil of the dead; 
Leave the already said unsaid. 
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LIARS 
Liars, being loath to tell 
The truth, must understand it well. 
INVALUABLE DISCIPLINE 


He who cannot in his youth 
Agonize to tell the truth, 

Shall in after years, most surely, 
Lie ineptly and obscurely. 


POETRY 


The poem’s—like the pearl’s—creation 
Presupposes irritation. 


YOU NEED NOT BE FORGOTTEN 


That immortality you crave, 

That life within the minds of men, 
May well be yours, if you behave 
Quite badly now and then. 


WHICH WAY? 


You left your name upon this stone; 
But how are we to guess, 

Of two choice ways, the one alone 
That leads to your address? 


CHARITY 


As I went upon my way 

I heard the sound of charity; 

And from the pavement looking up 
Saw coppers lying in a cup; 

Saw coppers only, and no dimes, 
And wrote this bitterest of rhymes. 





VERSE 


THE PRECEDENT 


In His own image God made man; 

And now Reformers in their own 

Remake him—head, and breast, and bone— 
Unconscious that the ancient plan 

Presumed a God upon the threne. 


REFORMERS 


Reformers, on their task intent, 
Proceed according to what plan? 
They follow an ancient precedent: 
Each in his own image remakes man. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES (OR ANY PRINCE) 


God as an attraction pales 
Beside H. M., the Prince of Wales. 


God on Sunday charms a few, 
But heavens! think what Wales would do! 


Of course the reason’s unelusive: 
The Prince is naturally exclusive. 


INFLUENCE OF UNNATURAL OBJECTS 


Machines abound; and their perfection 
Saves my soul from dire dejection. 


If there’s aught in good example, 
Surely, surely we should trample 


On our pessimistic moods, 
And stand in noble attitudes! 


Machines in multitudes immense 
Shed abroad their influence. . . 


And how can anyone deny 
Men must be better by and by? 
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CAPTIOUS CRITIC 


My friend, fault-finding, says that I, 
More than another, 

Repeat myself. What casuistry! 

And he a father! 


HE WOULD NOT DISAPPOINT THEM 


Poor Thomas, seeing all his friends resigned 
To his departure from this world of woe, 
Sadly and wisely made up his mind 

To go. 


CITIZEN TOM 


Although the print was very fine 

Tom found his name upon the fourteenth line. 
Ah, Tom! was that a deed of merit 

In one so famous for his public spirit? 


ECHOES PREFERRED 


Remembering his faithful following, 
As in the wilderness he sojourned, 
The politician voted Echo a poor thing, 
And to the town returned. 


FUTILITY OF SPEECH 


These deadly darts are dulled by doubt, 
Or, rather, by conviction 

That what you really need’s a clout 
Instead of diction! 











The Teche Comes 
A Play in One Act 


By JoHN Earte UHLER 


THE CAST: 
AMEDE LavIEILLE, 4 sixty-three-year-old teacher of French 
Harvey Newton, the young principal of the high school 
Paut Newton, Ais slightly younger brother 
PrerreE Porrrier, handy man of the community 
Danice RIcuHk, a pupil in the high school 
Avor£E LaviEIL_Le, Amédé’s daughter, also a teacher, aged 
twenty-two 
LEONARD CHARLEMAGNE, Parish Superintendent of Schools 


THE PLACE: The office of the principal of the high school not 
far from Ville Platte, Evangeline Parish, Louisiana. 


THE TIME: Recent enough to suggest a present-day situation, 
remote enough not to involve any of the present incumbents 
of the positions mentioned above. 


It’s a consolidated school; the building is new. How different 
from the lichen-covered school-house that stood here! The prin- 
cipal’s office, in which the action takes place, has walls of white 
plaster and a bare floor of yellow pine, and it smells of building 
materials and a disinfectant. A bright oak desk and chair stand on 
the left, a row of chairs against the wall on the right. The entrance 
is in the center rear. At the right is the window—in fact, several 
windows making one large opening. Dark shades keep some of 
the mid-afternoon sun out, but a shaft of rays throws a bright 
patch of sunshine on the floor. 

To the left of the entrance, on the wall, hangs a map of Louisi- 
ana, three or four feet by two or three. There may also be a calen- 
dar—a large one, hanging from the print of a landscape or a 
girl’s face. Pupils drawings or samples of handwriting are 
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thumb-tacked on an unpainted strip of wood attached to the wall. 
On the desk, in addition to books, lie stalks of sugar cane, a heap 
of rice, and some oranges with twigs and leaves still attached. 
The little French school-teacher, Miss Adorée Lavieille, often 
urges Professor Newton, the Principal, to adorn his office with a 
potted plant or two and with some reproductions of famous paint- 
ings—at least some drapery at the window. Women are so im- 
practical! This is a school, Professor Newton says, not a florists 
or an art gallery. But the Professor can’t keep out the autumn 
fragrance of the Louisiana marshes. 

As the curtain rises, the audience is struck with the appearance 
of newness and brightness. The eyes and the soul wince a little. 
But the redolence of the marsh sweeps in—and the aroma of 
coffee and burning wood from the cabin of a French family 
nearby. 

AMEDE LaviE!LLe, @ small, thin old man with wisps of gray 
hair and a long beard, is sitting on a chair a little to the right of 
center. His face is resigned, passive—he’s a dreamer. He is sur- 
rounded by a half-dozen children, including Danicr RicuE, who 
sit or kneel on the floor. He is telling them a story. 

AMEDE. ... mais ’t? bonhomme goudron n’lache pas. Alors 
compeére bouquil Pi fow un autre—bam!—-avec Pautre patte... 
(Children laugh.) 

Danice. Ouh! Et ?s? colle encore! 

AmMEDE. Oui; Pres collé. 

(Harvey and Paut NewrTon enter. Harvey’s face has the de- 
termined expression of an executive. He is unyielding and ma- 
terialistic. Paut is rather full of the milk of human kindness. 

Harvey is talking im a tone of authority. Paut, who at first is 
listening to Harvey, diverts his attention to AMEDE, who contin- 
ues, simultaneously with Harvey’s speech, the story he is tell- 
ing.) 

Harvey. ...and emphasize that fact. Emphasize it. For the 
sake of efficiency. Hurt people—all right—but settle problems at 
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once no matter who it hurts. It may seem cruel, yes, but it’s only 
that way are we to get any place. (During this speech he walks 
to his desk, sits, and fingers some papers.) 

AmEDE. (With a faint show of resentment toward the new- 
comers, obstinately proceeding with his narration. His speech, 
however, is drowned by Harvey’s more dominant voice.) “Lache- 
mon! J’te dis,” il a gueulé, “ou b’en pte Psac? dans Pestomac avec 
mon ventre.” (Children laugh.) Toujours ’t? bonhomme gou- 
dron wgrouille pas. V’lan! I Pi fow ca dans Pventre avec son 
estomac. Compére bouquil wpouvait p’u grouiller un seul brin... 

Harvey. Sorry, Mr. Lavieille! We’ll have the room now. 

AmepE. (To the children) On va finir conte 4 ?n autre fois. 
( Rises.) 

Pau. Sounds like an old folk tale, Mr. Lavieille. Interesting 
as far as I could follow it. What’s a compére bouquil, and why 
was he sore at the old fellow that was made of tar? 

AmEDE. Compére bouquil, he is foolish, lazy beast. He stole 
t’e water when it was drought; so all t’e animal’ t’ey make don- 
homme goudron, tar man, to protect t’?e water. Compére bouguil 
hit at bonhomme goudron and get stuck. (Paut smiles.) 

Danice. Mais ca qui est arrivé a compére bouquil aprés? 

Paut. Yes, what did happen to him after he got stuck? 

AmeEpE. (At the door) I tell you ’nudder time. He stuck 
now; he stay t’ere ’teel we coome back to him. (Goes out with the 
children.) 

Harvey. That’s something to contend with. 

Pau. What? 

Harvey. That old fool. His creole French. 

Paut. What’s the matter with it? 

Harvey. We have a rule it’s not to be spoken ’round the 
school. How does he think we’ll ever get the children to speak 
decent English? 

Pau. What kids do speak decent English? 

Harvey. . We’re teaching English here, not Gumbo French. 
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(Rather to himself ) When the Parish Superintendent comes, I’m 
going to recommend we fire that old man. (Busies himself at his 
desk.) 

Pau. (At the window. Extends his arms and takes a deep 
breath.) These fall days are wonderful. (Harvey is paying no 
attention to him.) Gee, I love the smell of the woods and the 
marshes.—H’m, somebody’s making coffee. (Leans over and looks 
out the window.) Wonder how old those cabins are.—Wonder 
whether Evangeline ever came by here. Ever think of that?—If 
that tree were living, in a year or two it would poke itself right 
into this room.—lI can even touch it. (Reaches out the window 
and returns with a handful of Spanish moss.) Look! 

Harvey. Eyesore, that dead live-oak tree. 

Paut. Dead live-oak! Contradiction, that—dead live-oak. 
(Observing the tree) Powerful thing!—Stripped of leaves and 
bark, worm-eaten, dried up, it still holds out against hurricanes 
and everything. 

Harvey. Eyesore! I’m having it cut down. 

Pau. Almost seems alive—with all that Spanish moss.—Look 
how the wind makes it wave.—Never knew till the other day 
there are two graves under it. 

Harvey. Lavieille’s family. 

Paut. So Adorée said. 

Harvey. Their house stood somewhere close. 

Paut. Remember that big elm that stood behind our house 
when we were kids? And how we used to climb it? And had a 
swing in it? Remember it was struck by lightning and ripped, and 
Dad cut the rest of it down. Gee, the place was never the same. 

Harvey. (Indifferent) Good old tree. 

Pau. Remember the day you tried to get at me on account of 
something or other and chased me out on one of the branches 
and— 

(A knock sounds on the door.) 

Harvey. Come in. 
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(Pierre Porrrier, neighborhood handy man, enters. He’s of 
rather small stature, with black hair and eyes, a ruddy face, and 
@ sort of straggling vandyke beard. He is dressed in a blue jacket 
and carries an old cap in his hand.) 

Pierre. Vous m’avé? envoyé chercher, m sieur? 

Harvey. Look here, I’ve told you three times to cut that dead 
tree down. (Pierre shrugs his shoulders.) Well?—Say some- 
thing. 

Pierre. M’sieur Lavieille dit qu’on— 

Harvey. In English. Say it in English. (To Pau.) In Eng- 
lish there’s the drive of an army tank. In French, only moonlight 
and roses. (7'o Pirrre) Well?—Say it. 

Pierre. M’sieur Lavieille dit qw ? mn faut pas quon parle 
anglais. 

Harvey. (Jo Pau) Old man Lavieille told him not to speak 
English. (Such insubordination is just too much; Harvey is grit- 
ting his teeth.) 

Pierre. Francais, mon ceeur; francaise, ma langue. 

Harvey. Phew! (Jo Paut) Here you have an isolated spot 
—a desert you might say—and we’re trying to make something 
of it. And the people you’re trying to help fight back at you. 

Pauu. Desert? It’s been an oasis to me. I’m on their side. 

Harvey. (Yo Pierre) No matter what Lavieille says,—! 
(His knowledge of the French language limited, he speaks halt- 
ingly.) Je demande que—tu—coupes cet arbre la—en bas. Coupes 
en bas! Comprends? (Pierre smiles and shrugs his shoulders.) 
I suppose that’s pretty bad French. Tout de suite!—Comprends? 

Pau. He might understand English better. 

Harvey. I’ve told you several times already. J’ai—demandé 
—quelques fois—que tu coupes cet arbre—Quoi est—été—le 
dérangement? 

Pau. Try sign language—and give him three guesses. 

Pierre. Monsieur Lavieille m’a dit pas couper Parbre. 

Harvey. Who’s boss around here, me or Lavieille? (To 
Pau ) I said I was going to fire that old man, and I mean it. 
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(To Pierre) Qui est le principal, Monsieur Lavieille ou moi? 
(Pierre shrugs his shoulders.) Si cet arbre—n’est pas—en bas 
cet—aprés—midi,—il—sera—le fin—de vous. (P1ERRE smiles.) 
Funny, is it? Well, if you don’t cut it down some one else will. 
And we won’t need you any more, either here or at the garage. 

Pau. Don’t say that. He’s a good man. 

Harvey. A man that can’t obey orders is not a good man. (To 
Pierre.) You heard me. Neither here nor at the garage. (To 
Paut.) He’ll understand that in any language. He’s making most 
of his living with us. 

Pierre. Oui, m’sieur. (Dons his cap, shrugs his shoulders, and 
goes out.) 

Harvey. I hate to be hard-boiled with these people, but if 
yow’re going to get them to do anything, you sure got to talk 
to them with steel in your voice. 

Paut. You know, no matter how good you are, it seems 
strange they don’t have a principal here who can speak French— 
I mean French. 

Harvey. (Fingering a book) In most of these schools in 
Southern Louisiana, they do have a native as principal. But the 
lingo I speak is as close to French as what they speak. Then, 
anyway, we’re trying to kill off this alligator French, or rather 
—what amounts to the same thing—we’re making the children 
speak English. That’s a rule; French ain’t to be spoken in the 
schools. 

Pau. Good-by, romance! Good-by, Lavieille! 

Harvey. That fool Lavieille! Conducts his classes, what few 
he has, entirely in French—that is, in this gibber. I’m going to 
oust him; see if I don’t. Charlemagne is due here this week. 
He’s the sort of parish superintendent that does things. Sentiment 
or no sentiment, Lavieille goes. 

Pau. He’s taught here for forty-some years! 
Harvey. What of it? 

Pau. And now he gets fired! 

Harvey. Well, this is a school, not an old men’s home. 
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Pau. What’ll he do? 

Harvey. Oh, we’ll take care of him some way. He won’t 
starve. Look a-here, I want to make a reputation. I want a repu- 
tation for being one-hundred-per-cent efficient. Efficiency— that’s 
the big thing! Efficiency means progress. 

Pau. Progress to what? What are we supposed to be pro- 
gressing to? 

Harvey. (Hesitating) To—to wealth—to wealth and all that 
—and all! And whoever stands in the way falls. 

Pau. The way of progress is paved with old men’s bones. 

Harvey. Well, yes. Progress is like war; it’s heartless. 

Pau. What will Adorée say? 

Harvey. Oh, of course, she’ll gripe. When I first hinted that 
her father might be dropped, she cried. And of all things, said I 
should use my influence to keep him on. Said her father would 
be broken-hearted. (Reflectively) Even threatened me. Said it 
would be the end of things between her and me. (During this 
speech, he has been whittling on the end of a stalk of sugar cane, 
and now begins to chew on it.) 

Paut. I never saw a girl more devoted to her father. She and 
the old man are inseparable. 

Harvey. You know, I believe that girl is my only weaknses. 
I may doubt it at times, but I do love her. (Muses.) She’s pretty. 
Lips—soft skin—wonderful figure. 

Paut. It’s her eyes—as soft as a baby’s and as deep as eternity. 

Harvey. Of course, I'll be running off my stride in marrying 
her. She and the old man are as poor as a creole horse. A cabin— 
two chinaberry trees—some castor beans—and a lot of Spanish 
moss thrown in for lagniappe. 

Pau. That’s true love—a little sacrifice. 

Harvey. Little—I can’t help thinking of that Olinde girl in 
Saint Landry Parish. Only child—been off to one of those swanky 
boarding schools—father owns the whole parish—rice mill, lum- 
ber mill, bank—lock, stock, and whisky barrels. 
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Pau. The parish with a fence around it, yes—but Adorée is 
like the prairie of the marsh—illimitable. 

Harvey. Hey! Wait a minute. Just who’s in love with her, 
you or me? 

Paut. Oh! You!—But if you decide to stay on your stride— 
oh, well! 

Harvey. What’s the idea of hanging around here at this time 
of day? 

Pau. Oh, that garage! I get fagged out there. It’s small— 
it’s peddling. Everything’s percent profit—keeping books—mak- 
ing change. It’s catching small fish with a seine. Now an oil 
field—or a factory—there’s something inspiring about things like 
that. They’re adventures. 

Harvey. We’ll get there. Our start’s not bad. 

Pau. A garage! It’s the difference between Columbus and a 
railroad conductor. 

Harvey. So, Mr. Columbus, you’re going to discover Amer- 
ica, here in a country school, eh? You didn’t by any chance come 
to see Adorée? You’re not mistaking her for a new route to the 
Indies? While our business—sy business—goes to the junk pile? 
What do you think I set you up in business for? 

Paut. Don’t worry. After all, I’m only a partner in the firm 
of Pinchpenny and Brother. Last month we cleared over a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. With what I’ve salted down since we came 
here I can buy your share whenever you say. Don’t call it your 
business. If anything, it’s mine. 

Harvey. Well, act like you’re grateful. Ain’t it turning out 
just like I said? Opportunity—I said it was here. “Go West, 
young man?” No! That was fifty years ago. Today, it’s “Go 
South.” I’m sure glad; when you finished college, we came here. 

Pau. Soam I. I like it. I like the fields of new sugar cane— 
and the rice—and the French people and swamps and deer and 
bear—even the alligators and all that. 

Harvey. What would the people back home think? Here— 
I’m an educator; you’re a business man. (Poses.) Harvey New- 
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ton, principal of the high school, director of the Tri-parish Fair, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Pau. Some day you may even be mayor of Ville Platte. 

Harve. I may go into politics at that. I’m not going to be a 
school-teacher all my life. Ill stop at nothing short of governor. 
I’l] make this state hum. People listen to me. They know I do 
things. (Takes the formal attitude of making a speech.) Raise 
sugar cane and rice, yes, but what about other crops? Raise 
oranges. Look how these Satsumas grow. (Flaunts aloft the 
oranges on his desk.) Raise more figs and pecans. Develop our 
natural resources. Look at our oil, our furs, lumber, shrimp, fish. 
Build good roads. Deepen the bayous—dig canals. And look at 
livestock. Raise cattle. Raise hogs. 

Pau. (Jn imitation) Raise children. Raise wages. Raise hell. 
Violet rays. Hoorays. 

Harvey. Don’t be funny. (Starting again) And another thing. 
This growing trade with South America! All the central part of 
the United States will do its business with South America (ap- 
proaches the map on the wall and gesticulates) through the Mis- 
sissippi River—right through Louisiana. We’ve got a strategic 
position. We’re on the ground floor. Fifty years from now, this 
state will be peppered with factories and mills and big banking 
houses and all that. We got to bring in more outside capital, more 
big brains of the country, more workers. Commerce is the van- 
guard of civilization. (Sits down with much complacency.) 

Pau. (Looking out the window) That will be the end of the 
Teche country. 

Harvey. And why not? Fifty years from now there won’t be 
a word of French spoken in this entire state, not a grunt. These 
French communities will vanish like puddles of water on a sunny 
day. In their place—oil derricks, factories, plants for generating 
electricity. And you won’t be able to distinguish a Cajun from a 
Chinaman. Everybody will be alike. They’ll all be Americans— 
forward-looking, progressive, fearless— 
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Paut. A hundred and fifty years ago these French people 
were driven out of Canada. They’ve been a picturesque society 
here. Now they’re being driven out again. 

Harvey. Oh, no! We’re absorbing them. 

Pau. It’s all the same. We’re wiping the Teche country, the 
land of Evangeline, off the map. It’s the old story of Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise. 

Harvey. They’re doing it themselves. They’re eager for 
progress. 

Pau. Yes, with outside capital, additional brains, more work- 
ers. As far as I’m concerned (approaches the map), this part of 
the country is doomed. (Tears the lower part of the map com- 
prising southern Louisiana so that it hangs limp from the rest 
of the map. A gong sounds off-stage.) There, school’s over. Let’s 
forget it. (Walks to the window and looks out. Harvey runs 
his fingers through the rice on his desk. Outside rises the sound of 
many footsteps scraping along a corridor. The laughter and voices 
of boys and girls are heard from below the window. Scraps of 
sentences are prominent above the general confusion: “T’as la 
place pour moi?” —“Elle m’a donné qui? 76.” —“Donne-mo’ une 
bouchée.”—“B’en n? prends pas une grosse.”—“Aie, lache donc 
mes cheveux.”-—“Allons choisir powun game de basketball.”— 
A knock sounds at the door.) 

Harvey. Come in. 

(AmépE LavieIL_e enters.) 

Ameépt. (Jo Harvey) Od est Adorée? 

Harvey. She’ll be here soon. (AMEDE takes a chair at center.) 
You can go, Paul. 

Pauw. Thanks, I'll stay a while. (Jo AMEpE) How’s hunting, 
Mr. Lavieille? 

Amépé. Leetle early. I shot four duck, me, eet been t’ree day, 
yes. 

Harvey. Duck season ain’t open yet. Don’t you know that’s 
against the law? 
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AmeEpE. Law? Law not Evangeline Parish. Law New Orleans, 
law Baton Rouge. 

Pau. Ever go deer hunting? 

Amé£p£. Non, not for old man. Young man, he hunt deer. 
Young man like you.—How is garage, my friend? 

Pau. Garage is O. K. We cleared over a hundred and fifty 
dollars last month. 

Ameéps£. Ooh! T’at ees better t’an teach. Fine! Goot! (Leans 
over towards Pau. confidentially.) You do too moch work. You’ 
blood young. Love girl, go dance, drink wine. 

Pau. That what you used to do when you were young? 

AmeEpE. Ow, hunt, fish, love girl, make poem, go fais-do-do, 
play cordeen. (Makes gestures as if playing the accordion. ) 

Pau. That must have been great. 

AmEpE. (Points to his eyes.) Goot eye for shoot; goot eye for 
pooty girl. (Pau smiles.) Young man—young woman—t’ey do 
not know—too moch kees—too moch hug—too moch neck!—No 
love—no heart. 

Paut. That’s progress. (Throws a look at Harvey.) We’re 
taking the French out of love. 

AmepE. (Who doesn’t quite understand) Ma femme— 
Adorée mama—she pootiest girl on Bayou. Sunday morning we 
go mass. We paddle do’n Bayou in pirogue. Garcons on levee call 
to Natalie—t’en Natalie was mon amoureuse—sweetheart. T’e 
boy, tey say “Jolie Natalie!” T’ey wish t’ey was Amédé. Fat’er 
Aloysius say, “Natalie, you’ eye sharp, go t’ru Amédé heart.” 

Paut. And so you married her? 

Amép£. Five boy love Natalie. T’ey have hate for Amédé. 
T’ey say, “Cochon! Beat him.” Me, I fight five boy under t’at 
tree, yes. (Pointing to the window. At the word “tree,” Harvey 
looks up and. lays his book down with a bang.) Love, it give me 
strong fist. I beat five boy and win Natalie. 

Pau. Under that tree? I remember a fight I had under a tree 
behind my house. Say, there’s a grave out there. 

AméEp£t. My mama—and Natalie. 
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Paut. (Goes to the window and looks out.) You lived right 
here, where the school stands, didn’t you? 

AmEDE. Oui, t’e house looked out before t’e oak. Mama, she 
look at oak. She say, “Amédé, when I die, bury me under t’e 
beeg oak. T’at weel be headstone.” 

Pau. Great! Glorious idea!—But how is it she wasn’t buried 
in the churchyard? 

Amép£. Opelousas too far. Priest bless t?e ground. Mama and 
Natalie lie t’ere toget’, and, me, I too lie weet’ t?em when die. 
T’e oak weel be headstone. 

Harvey. Mr. Lavieille, I’m sorry as can be. That’s school 
property. That dead tree has to be cut down. It looks bad. I’ve 
given Pierre definite orders. 

AmeépE. Pierre will not. 

(Harvey knows that if Pierre will not, some one else will. 
He returns to his book. AMEDE rises and approaches Harvey at 
the desk.) 

AmeEpE. Faut-i?? Pour quoi n’pas Plaisser debout? 

Harvey. I can’t make that jargon out. Say it in English. 

AmeEpE. T’e school take house where I live. Mus’ it take grave 
where I die? 

Pau. Why not let the tree stand, Harvey? 

Harvey. What for? For sentiment! I tell you, sentiment is 
the worst obstacle in the way of achievement. Why all this rum- 
pus about cutting a tree down? It may hurt his feelings, but it 
shows the community that we’re up and doing. One man suffers; 
the whole community benefits. 

Amepé. Sixty year I play under t’at tree. Ma grandmére told 
story t’ere. T’e childr’ come hear grandmeére tell story. 

Harvey. In French, of course. 

AmeéEpé£. In French, yass. T’at is native toongue, my friend. 
T’at ees tongue of my fat’er. Why not? T’is is French country. 
French sweat opened t’e road. French blood was spill’ in fight 
on Indian. French baby drink milk at breast of French mot’er. 
French bone lie in graveyard. 
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Harvey. That’s history now. Interesting and romantic and 
all that, but it has to yield to—to progress. 

AmEpDE. Progress? 

Harvey. Yes, this is America, not France. You’re supposed 
to be an American, not a Frenchman. If this part of the country 
is to benefit by American civilization and our high standard of 
living and intelligence, you’ll have to speak our language. And 
whether you do or no, American enterprise is sweeping into this 
land and filling it with American sweat, American blood, Amer- 
ican bones. Believe me, we’ll put a factory or a school in the 
place of every live-oak tree. 

AMEpE. Progress? 

Harvey. You said it! and another thing; we’re teaching Eng- 
lish in this school and in every school in the state. Fifty years 
from now there won’t be a word of this cajun jargon—I mean 
(apologetically )—this dialect. There won’t be a single French 
community. 

AmEpE. (Takes a step significantly toward Harvey.) You 
know why dis country—dis French country of Louisiana—is call’ 
Teche country? 

Harvey. No, I don’t know. I always knew it was called the 
Teche country. 

AmeEpb£. When I was ’t¢? garcon—so big—and when I was bad 
boy, my grandmama she say, “Teche come; Teche swallow leetle 
Amédé.” One day I ask of her, “What is Teche?” She say, 
“Teche big dragon—spit fire and smoke—wit’ big toot’?.—Teche 
fell tree—fly like storm cloud—kill all leetle French boy and 
girl.” 

Harvey. A fairy-story, eh? 

AmeEpeE. No, it true. Teche come; Teche here. Progress is 
Teche; school is Teche. Teche—dragon wit’ big toot’, t’at fell 
tree—eet you. (Points finger accusingly at Harvey.) 

(Danice RicnéE rushes in, to AMEDE’s side.) 

Danice. Oh, M’sieur Lavieille, ne voulez-vous pas finir ce 
conte? (She takes his hand to draw him away.) 
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AmeEp£. (To Paut) Pierre do not dare cut t’at tree unteel I 
be dead. 

Harvey. (Rises and approaches AMéDE.) Just a moment; 
I’ve got a duty to do, and I’m going to do it. We have a rule 
that the pupils are not to speak this French patois—and that 
applies all the more to the teachers. Don’t you know you're dis- 
obeying the rules—you’re insubordinate—when you tell these 
stories? 

AmeEp£. Teche got big toot? in Amédé heart. Teche, he soon 
kill Amédé. But Amédé he cry, “Vive le francais!” 

(Danicr and AMEDE go out.) 

Harvey. That’s patriotism. He has no love for this country. 
It’s all “Vive le francais!” 

Pau. I bet he can’t tell “The Star Spangled Banner” from 
“Turkey in the Straw.” (Clucks his tongue lugubriously at the 
roof of his mouth.) 1 shouldn’t be surprised if he’s a Red. Maybe 
he’s plotting the overthrow of the government. 

Harvey. Treat it with levity if you want. It’s a serious situa- 
tion. He’s balking the very thing we’re trying to bring about. 

Pau. What’s that? 

Harvey. The killing-off of this so-called creole French. He 
doesn’t know anything else, and he doesn’t know English either. 
I’m going to have him fired. Ill be gentle about it—as gentle 
as the situation warrants, but— 

(AvorEE LavIEILLE appears at the door. She is small, dark, 
pretty, and is dressed simply but tastefully.) 

Pau. Oh, hello, Adorée. (She is the reason for his visit to 
the school.) 

Avorte. (Gives both her hands to Pau.) Hello, Paul, (To 
Harvey) Where’s Papa? 

Paut. He’s gone off to the library—Adorée, how ’bout 
another French lesson? I’m getting on. Listen: “Ainsi, toujours 
poussés vers des nouveaux rivages, dans la mut—!” 

Avorte. (Interrupting) Non, non, pas tout a fait correct. 
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De—de—pas des, quand Padjectif précéde le nom. “V ers—de— 
nouveaux rivages, dans la nuit éternelle emportés sans retour.” 

Paut. Say that again. 

ApvorEE. “Vers—de—nouveaux rivages— 

Pau. Just “de,”, just say “de.” 

AvoréE. (Purses her lips.) De. 

Pau. (His eyes fixed on her mouth) Again. Again. 

. Avor£Eer. De. 

Pau. And again. 

Apvorée. De—de—de. 

Pau. (His eyes roving over her face) Gee! 

Harvey. Paul, close the door as you go out. 

Pau. But [ll take Adorée and Mr. Lavieille home. 

Harvey. I’ll take care of that. 

Pau. Always efficient! Count on you to take care of every- 
thing. (To AporgE) Au revoir, m’am’selle. (Going out with a 
gesture) “Ainsi, toujours poussés vers—de—nouveaux rivages, 
dans la nuit éternelle ... (His voice evanesces after his exit.) 

Harvey. (Leaning back against the desk and examining 
AporEE from head to foot) Kiss me. 

Aporér. (Coyly) Isn’t that against the rules? 

Harvey. When nobody sees, rules don’t count.—Come along. 

Apvorée. If you want a kiss, you.come to me. 

Harvey. (Strides to her and lays his hands on her shoulders 
—not too ungently.) When | ask for a kiss, I want it, and I want 
it at once. (Kisses her.) 

AporEE. You're so strong. You’re so possessive. 

Harvey. That’s what you girls like, don’t you? (Takes her 
tightly in his arms and runs his hand through her hair.) \ do 
love you. 

Avorée. (Breaking away) Don’t muss me up like that. (Ad- 
justs her hair.) 

Harvey. You’re beautiful. 

AvorEE. Well, I won’t be beautiful long if you’re rough with 
me. 
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(Harvey seizes her again and kisses her. The loud laughter 
of boys and girls sounds outside.) 

Harvey. (Releasing Avor£eE) I’ve just talked with him about 
that. I don’t want to seem unpleasant, but it’s strictly against the 
rules. 

Avorée. It’s a part of him, Harvey, like his lovable nature. 

Harvey. Look a-here. It’s the principle of the thing. it’s my 
job—it’s my duty—to stop that. It’s the only way we’re going to 
make any progress. 

Apvor£e. What’s progress to a boy and girl in love? 

Harvey. I’m serious now. 

Avor£ée. There’s only one progress—the progress of love. 
What else matters? (Reaches her hands to him,which he ignores.) 

Harvey. (Seats himself at the desk.) Adorée, this is going to 
be painful, but I’m going through with it. Let me be frank. It’s 
my duty, an unpleasant duty, to recommend to Mr. Charlemagne 
that your father be dropped. 

Apor£Ee. Oh, don’t let’s go into that again. You know you 
wouldn’t do it. 

Harvey. It’s my duty, Adorée. If you love me, you respect 
me. And if you respect me, you’d want me to do my duty. 

Avorée. Well, now, for my sake—just because you love me— 

Harvey. Love oughtn’t to short-circuit duty. 

Avor£ée. But it would kill Papa. The stories, the children, this 
work—it’s his soul. He’d go to pieces without it. 

Harvey. [ll see that he’s taken care of. I’ll recommend a 
sort of pension. 

AvorEe. It isn’t the money only, Harvey. It’s the work. It’s 
like fresh air. Take it away and you’ll choke him to death. He 
isn’t well now. Without his work, he’ll be worse than he was 
when my mother died. 

(The voices of children, in song, with AMEDE’s voice leading, 
sound in a distant room. Simultaneously with the ensuing four 
speeches, the following stanza is sung off-stage: 
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Monsieur Meda, vous savez pas 
Qwest-ce que é Wa 

En arriére chez ma grandmaman. 

C’est une petite butte, une petit butte, 
Monsieur Meda*.) 


Harvey. Listen to it. Be reasonable, Adorée. A rest will do 


him good. 


ApvorEe. You can’t do it, Harvey. You can’t. You’re too big. 

Harvey. I’m so big, sweetheart, that even you—as much as 
I love you and all that— 

(LEonaRD CHARLEMAGNE, Parish Superintendent of Schools, 
enters the room. Paut Newton follows him and takes an un- 
obtrusive position by the window. The song is continued off-stage, 
without interruption, during the dialogue that follows: 


Et dans cette petite butte vous savez pas 
Qwest-ce que é na, 

Monsieur Meda. 

Cest un petit nid, un petit nid, 
Monsieur Meda. 


Et dans ce petit nid, vous savez pas 
Qwest-ce que é na, 

Monsieur Meda. 

C’est un petit ceeuf, un petit auf, 
Monsieur Meda. 


Et dans ce petit ceuf, vous savez pas 
Qwesi-ce que é na, 

Monsieur Meda. 

C'est un petit jaune, un petit blanc, 
Monsieur Meda.) 


CHARLEMAGNE. I see Lavieille is still at his old tricks. 
Harvey. How do you do, Mr. Charlemagne? (Extends his 
hand, which CHARLEMAGNE takes.) We’ve been expecting you. 





*A translation of the words of the song, and the music for it, will be found on page 215. 
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CHARLEMAGNE. How do you do, Miss Lavieille?_ 

Harvey. We’ve just been talking about Mr. Lavieille. 

CHARLEMAGNE. (Sits at the desk.) He’s a—he’s a— 

Harvey. A big problem, Mr. Charlemagne. 

CHARLEMAGNE. I’ve been worrying about him—wondering 
what to do. Miss Lavieille, would you excuse us, please. (Points 
to the door.) 

ApvorEeE. (/gnoring his suggestion, walks up beside Harvey.) 
Mr. Newton thinks that Papa might take the more backward 
children in the first, second, and third grades, and teach them 
arithmetic and manual work. 

CHARLEMAGNE. Well, I don’t know. We talked over some- 
thing like that before. 

Harvey. The trouble is that he’ll— 

Avorée. Of course, we’ll keep him from telling stories to the 
older boys and girls. 


CHARLEMAGNE. Oh, but the children. Wouldn’t they open 
him up? 
Harvey. I don’t think that we could— 


Apvorége. Oh, yes, between Mr. Newton and me, we’ll stop 
him. 

CHARLEMAGNE. Of course, there’s the consideration of salary. 

Harvey. As a matter of efficiency and good management— 

Apvor£ée. Mr. Newton and I thought that my salary might be 
cut—even in two—so that Papa might stay. 

(A burst of laughter sounds outside. LAviEILLE is telling an 
amusing story.) 

Harvey. (Who has approached the desk and is standing near 
it) Mr. Charlemagne, unpleasant as it is, let’s face this thing 
square. 

Apvorte. (Her voice breaking) He’s been here over forty 
years, Mr. Charlemagne. 

Harvey. Without sentiment. Fairly but courageously. 

Apvorér. You can’t hurt him, Mr. Charlemagne. You can’t. 
You can’t. 
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(Another burst of laughter.) 

Harvey. I don’t mean to be cruel. I’m wot cruel. I say this 
for the best interests of the school. I think he ought to be 
dropped. 

CHARLEMAGNE. (Slaps the desk with the palm of his hand.) 
I think so, too. (Rises and walks toward the window.) 

Apor£g. Oh, Harvey, how could you! 

Harvey. Now, Miss Lavieille, Mr. Charlemagne will be 
reasonable. You could arrange for a pension, couldn’t you, Mr. 
Charlemagne? It needn’t be— 

AporgégE. Oh, Mr. Charlemagne, this will kill Papa. 

CHARLEMAGNE. You’re unduly disturbed! He’ll probably 
welcome a little vacation. 

Harvey. I told her that. 

Apor£E. Papa was just saying today what a glorious thing it 
is to teach children—to give them their heritage—their mother 
tongue, and— 

CHARLEMAGNE. Miss Lavieille, there are not five Frenchmen 
in all Louisiana who care that much (suaps his fingers) for the 
mother tongue. 

ApvorEE. Couldn’t you just keep him on for the rest of the 
year? Just for the rest of the year? 

Harvey. Tomorrow is always a multiplier of evils. If it’s to 
be done, it’s best to do it now. 

AporéE. (Approaches Harvey and speaks with dignity.) I 
think you are the cruelest, the most selfish, the most—oh! (Sinks 
into a chair and sobs.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. No, no, Miss Lavieille, Mr. Newton is just 
doing his duty. 

AporgE. (Jo CHARLEMAGNE) Just because Papa is so proud 
of his French blood and his French language. 

CHARLEMAGNE. Miss Lavieille, you don’t understand.—I’m 
French too. My forefathers came here in 1781 from Canada. 
They have always lived in Evangeline Parish. My parents spoke 
nothing but French. I can speak it. But it has to go. If we’re to 
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imbibe American ideals, if we’re to be a part of American life, 
if our boys and girls are to compete with native American boys 
and girls, then we have to insist that our children speak American, 
not French. The romance of the Evangeline country has had its 
day—and a glorious day—but that day is fast fading into night— 
and a new day, with a new romance, is about to dawn. It may 
seem cruel to you as an individual, but it’s necessary for the wel- 
fare of the community. (Turns to Harvey.) Send for Mr. 
Lavieille. 

Avorte. (With dignity) I shall bring him, sir. (Goes out, 
followed by Paut.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. (Sits again at the desk.) Vd rather take a 
whipping. 

Harvey. Me, too. 

CHARLEMAGNE. The old order’s always like a cancer in the 
new. To get well, you have to use the knife. (Fingers the rice 
on the table.) How’s the Fair? 

Harvey. Everything about settled, sir. I’ve insisted on several 
things that’ll help this section a lot. There are to be special de- 
partments for encouraging the raising of Satsuma oranges, figs, 
and pecans. We’re going to distribute pamphlets, too, for the 
rice and cane planters. We’re trying to push dairying and cattle- 
raising. And we’re going to have a good hog exhibit. 

CHARLEMAGNE. Fine! You’re a wide-awake young man. We 
need more like you. 

(AMEDE enters, with ADoREE and Paut on either side. Har- 
vEY takes a position near the desk.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. Comment ca va, mon cher ami? (Takes his 
hand.) 

AmépE. Ah, M’sieur Charlemagne, Adorée vient de me dire 
que vous voulez m’donner une tite vacance. J’n?’me complains 
pas. 

CHARLEMAGNE. You never complain; sit down. 

Amen. (Sits center. ApoREE and Paut stand at his right.) 
Work and sing, this make me happy. It’s like rice mill—clack, 
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clack, clack—h-m-m—b-z-z-z—whing-ng-ng-ng—whang-ng-ng. 
It sing while it work. 

CHARLEMAGNE. (Turning to the others) Work and sing like 
the rice mill. Not bad. 

AMEDE. I canna sing wit’out work; canna work wit’out sing. 
(Sings the following song. He directs the first stanza to CHARLE- 
MAGNE and Harvey, the second to AporEE and Paut. These two 
are more appreciative.) 


Mo? Paimé toi, cher; 
To’ Paimé moi, cher, 
Mo’ Paimé toi, to’ Paimé moi, 
Comme cochon Paime la boue. 


To’ tout pow mot, cher; 

Mo?’ tout pow toi, cher. 

Mo?’ tout pow tot, to’ tout pow’ mot, 
Comme cochon Paime la boue.* 


CHARLEMAGNE. (Begins speaking as AMEDE starts on the sec- 
ond stanza above. AMEDE continues singing throughout this 
speech of CHARLEMAGNE’s and the first sentence of Harvey’s 
speech that follows.) You're the principal of the school, Profes- 
sor. (He’s weakening.) | authorize you to—to explain the situa- 
tion to Mr. Lavieille. 

Harvey. (He'd rather not, but it’s a duty.) Just as you say, 
Mr. Charlemagne. (Delays the painful moment.) Takes effect at 
once? Or do you think—? Of course at once. (AMEDE sings the 
last words of his song. Harvey walks over toward him and clears 
his throat formidably.) Mr. Lavieille, knowing your long service 
in the cause of education— 

ApvorérE. (Interrupting) It’s a pretty song, Papa. (Caresses 
him.) 

Paut. I like it, Mr. Lavieille. 

Harvey. (Since it is apparently a swan song, he’s willing to 





*A translation of the words of the song, and the music for it, will be found on page 216. 
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be indulgent.) Very nice—very nice indeed—and we enjoyed it, 
but now—knowing your long service in the cause—. 

AmeEp£. (Jo Paut) You understand song? 

Pau. Not every word. But I like it. (Paut is a little mis- 
chievous.) Sing it again. 

(AMEDE, gratified, begins the song again. At the first words, 
Harvey appeals to CHARLEMAGNE. ) 

Harvey. Don’t you think, as the Parish Superintendent, you 
might—that is, he’d be more impressed with—of course, I’m 
willing to—but— 

CHARLEMAGNE. You’re principal. It’s your job. 

Harvey. (/nterrupting LaviE1Le’s song with determination) 
Mr. Lavieille, we enjoy the song, and all that, but Mr. Charle- 
magne’s time is limited. And we’d like to conclude a—little 
matter—at this time. (Clears his throat.) Knowing your long 
service in the cause of education in Evangeline Parish, we—that 
is, Mr. Charlemagne—and I too—we’ve decided—(clears his 
throat again and throws a helpless glance at CHARLEMAGNE) 
we’ve decided to—that is—to— 

CHARLEMAGNE. (Helpfully) To give you a rest, Mr. La- 
vieille. 

AmEpE. Rest? I need not rest. I weel work teel die, me. 
(AvorEE presses her father’s head to her breast and kisses his 
gray hair.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. But, as you of course are aware, we need a 
teacher who knows regular school French. You and I of course 
prefer our own French—the language we’ve spoken all our lives. 
But that doesn’t do the boys and girls much good when they go 
to college. . 

(Several boys and girls appear at the door.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. Oh, tell him, Miss Lavieille. (Apor£xE looks 
painfully at her father and then bursts into tears at his knee.) 

AMEDE. Qwest-ce qwia, ma chérie? (AporEE sobs.) 

Pau. (With an idea) Mr. Lavieille, I’ve been thinking for 


se 
whe Al 
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some time that I’d like to have you help me at the garage. The 
work won’t be—. 

Harvey. (Now determined) Don’t talk nonsense. (Walks 
over to AMEDE.) Mr. Lavieille, in plain words we—we need a 
younger and a better trained man. We’re—we’re retiring you. 
(Returns to the desk.) 

AmeEpE. (Doesn’t understand; turns to Avorte for enlight- 
enment.) Retire? (To Harvey) But I work some more?—Il 
teach, yass? 

CHARLEMAGNE. We’re relieving you of all that worry. You’re 
just going to rest all day long—and at the end of the month— 
a little check—not much—but— 

AmEDE. (Growing alarmed) But I teach, yass? T’e boys and 
girls—I still be professeur, me. 

Harvey. We won’t require that you come to school at all. 
You won’t have anything to do—nothing whatever. 

AmEDE. (Sinking in his chair; faintly) But I teach, Monsieur 
Charlemagne. I come school. I teach, yass. 

Harvey. (Usually likes things well understood at once; has 
finally brought himself to it.) Frankly, Mr. Lavieille, you’re 
dismissed—out—all out. That’s final. 

(AvorEE breathes a sharp, sudden sob and falls on Pauw’s 
shoulder as a shield from the harder blow that’s coming. You 
may not hear what he says to her, but he’s whispering something 
at her ear. It’s going to be a great comfort later.) 

AmeépeE. (Collapsing but struggling to defend himself) Out? 
—Not out?—No, my frend. (He looks at CHARLEMAGNE who 
nods his head, with sorrow but with determination.) Out! Out! 
(Slumps in his chair. AportE breaks from Paut to caress her 
father.) 

ApvorEE. Papa! Papa! 

(The boys and girls enter the room, at first timidly; then dur- 
ing the ensuing speeches, they group around AMEDE. ) 

CHARLEMAGNE. Get a glass of water. Quick! (Chafes AMEDE’s 
hand. Pau goes out for water.) Better send for a doctor. 
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Harvey. Nearest doctor’s at Ville Platte—nine miles. 

Danice. O, ’nsieur Lavieille, Pn’ faut pas qu’vous soyez 
malade! 

(AmEpE revives slightly and notices the boys and girls about 
him. Speaks in short breaths.) 

AmEpDE. Ah, vous voulez que 7’vous raconte le reste du conte 

. (Pau returns with the water and stands at AMEDE’s right.) 

ch... compére bouquil dit at? bonhomme goudron, “Sors 
yma pre ataininee d’mon chem—Sors de—et pu’—pw’— com- 
pére bouquil Pi dit—. Mais, mais, je w sais plus, je n sais plus— 
(Hesitates again and grips his heart. Pauw hands the water to 
him. He drinks; then speaks to Paut.) Mon fils, mon fils, sais-tu 
parler francais? 

Pau. Just a little. Adorée’s teaching me. “Poussés vers—de 
—nouveauv rivages—.” Vve learned that. 

AmeEpé. (Peering at Pauw blindly) Ah, Paul! It Paul! Paul, 
in feefty year, no French? He say no French? 

Pau. (Only vaguely understanding, but sympathetic) That’s 
what he said, but don’t you believe it. Not while there’s a man 
living who remembers “Mademoiselle d’Armentiéres, parley- 
voo?” 

AmeEpE. (Turns to Aporér.) Est-ce que vous parlez francais? 

AvorEE. Oui, Papa. Je suis ta ’tite fille. P’suis Adorée. 

Amepg&. Ah, Adorée! (To Paul) Paul, French die on tongue. 
( Rises.) Eet nevaire die on heart. (Raises his hand aloft.) Vive 
le francais! Vive—(Coughs and gags.) Vive—le—francais! 
(Falls to the floor.) 

(ApvorEE &neels, raises his head, and lays it against her heart. 
Paut stands over her. CHARLEMAGNE kneels on the left side of 
AMEDE, opposite Paut, and places his ear to AMEDE’s heart. The 
sound of an ax sounds rhythmically on the tree outside.) 

CHARLEMAGNE. What is that noise? 

Harvey. It’s Pierre cutting down that dead live-oak tree. 


CuRTAIN 
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TRANSLATIONS OF THE CREOLE SONGS 
Monsieur Meda 


Monsieur Meda, you don’t know 
What’s behind my grandma’s house. 
It’s a little hill, a little hill, 
Monsieur Meda. 


What’s on this little hill you don’t know, 
That’s behind my grandma’s house. 

It’s a little nest, a little nest, 

Monsieur Meda. 


What’s in this little nest you don’t know, 
That’s behind my grandma’s house. 

It’s a little egg, a little egg, 

Monsieur Meda. 


What’s in this little egg you don’t know, 
That’s behind my grandma’s house. 

It’s a little yolk, a little white, 
Monsieur Meda. 


MONSIEUR MEDA 











7-T T T T | 


Monsieur Meda, vous savez pas Qu'est-ce que $ n'a En arriére chez ma 








grandmaman. C*’est une petite butte, ume petite butte, Monsieur Medea. 
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Mo’ PAimé Toi Cher 


I love you, dear; you love me, dear; 
I love you, you love me 
Like the pig loves the mud. 


Youw’re all for me, dear; I’m all for you, dear; 
I’m all for you, you’re all for me, 
Like the pig loves the mud. 


If Papa’s willing, and Mama’s willing, 
I love you, you love me, 
Like the pig loves the mud. 


MO L‘*AIME TOI CHEB 


Mo* l'aims toi, cher; To* l'aims moi, cher, Mo’ ltaimé toi, to 
’ 








l'aimé moi, Comme cochon l'aime la boue. 











J. D. B. De Bow, Publicist 


By H. C. Nixon 


HE most nearly forgotten important man of the Old 
South is J. D. B. De Bow, who wrote more and pub- 


lished more about his region than any other Southerner 
with the exception of William Gilmore Simms, the Fenimore 
Cooper of the South. Already enthusiastic and persistent in his 
advocacy of a bi-regional economy for the South and West, De 
Bow came to New Orleans from Charleston as a young man in 
1845, and founded a review whose files constitute unquestionably 
the most valuable collection of sources on the development and 
the civilization of the Mississippi Valley before the Civil War. It 
took frugal living and careful spending, with the addition of aid 
from the New Orleans merchant, Maunsel White, to keep the 
magazine going during those years with a limited reading public 
in the South. During part of its existence, the Review was issued 
from a second-floor room on Exchange Place. 

De Bow lacked the gifts of oratory and of politics, the twin 
keys to greatness in the South of that day. He was just a magazine 
editor and a dynamic social scientist, ahead of his time and with a 
limited following. He held in the old University of Louisiana 
(forerunner of Tulane University) a professorship which may be 
considered the first chair of political economy to be established 
south and west of the College of William and Mary. 

Yet in spite of his lack of oratorical gifts, De Bow might be 
called the Henry W. Grady of the Old South. De Bow and Grady 
advocated agricultural reform through the application of both 
physical science and economics, though their agrarian critics do 
not always give them credit for this interest. ‘They both advocated 
an industrial revolution for the South as an essential accompani- 
ment of agricultural progress. Both advocated a balanced econ- 
omy in days before “brain trust” and “planning” were heard of. 
Maintaining in his university lectures that “public wealth is an 
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essential element of that public welfare, with which all govern- 
ments are charged,” De Bow insisted that “the promotion of 
public wealth may, indeed, in a liberal and enlarged sense, be con- 
sidered the whole duty of government.” Sound legislation was to 
be based on sound economy in this broad sense. The school and the 
press should pull together to foster science and the arts and the 
extension without interruption of the “god-like influences of ma- 
chinery.” De Bow was unsurpassed as a champion of the develop- 
ment of railroads to integrate agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. He realized that the South could retain and employ its 
own growing population by looking beyond agriculture and the 
ploughshare. 

Yet if De Bow and Grady were alike, they were also different. 
Grady, prophet of the New South, turned with soft words to the 
East. De Bow sought to stir the Old South by looking with bold- 
ness and vision to the West. He removed from his native Charles- 
ton to New Orleans because he considered the Crescent City to be 
the emporium of the South and West. He sought to hook up the 
South and West by rail and trade. He appreciated the significance 
of the West in American development and made interpretations 
which foreshadowed the thesis of Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
famous essay on “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History.” Before coming to New Orleans, De Bow had published 
a paper on Oregon and California in the Southern Quarterly Re- 
view, of Charleston, which had attracted attention in the French 
parliament. He knew the West was “destined to exercise [a] 
great ... influence upon the prosperity of the Republic.” Before 
his magazine became known definitely as De Bow’s Review, it had 
the title of Commercial Review of the South and Southwest, 
though “commercial” was entirely too narrow a term to describe 
the interests of the periodical. 

To say that the South needed Western territory for the ex- 
pansion of slavery is not sufficient to explain De Bow’s interest in 
the West. He sought close connections between the South and 
both slave states and free states in the West. And his Review, 
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during its few years of existence after the end of slavery, con- 
tinued to harp on the mutual interests of the South and the West. 

I said that De Bow is forgotten. His name is preserved as part 
of the title of a magazine, one of the two important Southern 
periodicals which were able to last over a period of years and win 
distinction for merit in the days of “swords and roses.” The other 
was The Southern Literary Messenger, of Richmond. 

But for James Dunwoody Brownson De Bow himself, no biog- 
rapher has appeared. 








Common Stock 


By Pierce BuTLer 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when all of us knew 

and accepted the conventional back-drop of the stage. 

It was a common background, so to speak; and since it 
was conventionally and generally taken for granted, the actors 
could do a number of things before that background which could 
never be done without it. The stage still has a generous variety 
of conventions, and the cinema has hardly diminished them, since 
poor muddled man is still and always will be much pleased to 
play at make-believe. But it is rather bewildering and disheart- 
ening for the student of literature to discover that the back-drop 
in his field is really no longer there—no longer is there anything 
like the same common background of culture, of information or 
belief or taste or standards of conduct. It was upon this common 
background that Chaucer projected so much of his lively group 
of “week-enders”; and all his disciples since have had the benefit 
of its use. Moreover, the greatest among them have woven 
fresh widths into this background, patched it and repaired it, and 
ornamented it until it can become, in proper light, very rich and 
suggestive. 

We might inquire, what are the materials of this common back- 
ground of culture? If we could really and surely name them, or 
better still if we could agree upon them, we could patent an 
article that would make the product of all our schools look like 
the model T whose parts will soon be irreplaceable. 

Let’s be cheerfully vague about it—we know what we mean. 


“The unities of the drama, before everything.” 

“Might I ask you,” said Nicholas, “. . . what the unities are?” Mr. 
Curdle coughed and considered. “The unities, sir, . . . are a completeness, 
—a kind of universal dovetailedness with regard to place and time—a sort 
of a general oneness, if I may be allowed to use so strong an expression. 
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I take those to be the dramatic unities, so far as I have been able to bestow 

attention upon them. . . . That is my definition of the unities of the 

drama.” (Nicholas Nickleby, Chapter XXIV). 
All of which being completely and appropriately wuclear and in- 
exact, like the theories upon which Mr. Curdle was an authority, 
we may proceed. We mean at least this much: the common cul- 
ture once included, for all individuals, a number of items from 
such sources as may be named here: folklore, superstition, legend, 
popular ballad or song, popular history, stories from classic myth 
or Hebrew chronicle, ten commonly accepted rules to help in a 
determination between right and wrong, a schedule of practical 
items about government and its officers. 

Sometimes a bit of this background actually forces itself into 
the common speech. Hector seemed a fine fellow, but his story 
got told so often that his name filtered into common speech as 
descriptive of a bully, and produced a verb meaning to domineer. 
So, too, St. Audrie, whose legend was popular in the Isle of Ely, 
had her name used for a great fair held near her shrine in Ely; 
and since the cheap laces sold in the fair were designated “St. 
Audrie’s laces,” or “St. Audries,” the good saint became, on the 
tongue, tawdry. 

Chauntecleer, the barnyard Hector, was a fine fellow who had 
his story told along with those of his associates of field and farm, 
all given names appropriately differing in the languages of France, 
Germany, England, and familiar to all the folk in the great Beast 
Epic of Reynard the Fox. To Chaucer, to Shakespeare, all of these 
were completely familiar. The speech and the writing of these 
authors and their contemporaries were confidently redolent of the 
doings and sayings of Reynard, and Isengrin, and Bruin, and 
Neddy, and Noble, and Partlet, and Chauntecleer. Yet a modern 
editor would be unwise not to annotate most of these names, con- 
fident in the loss of all vividness of the allusion for his modern 
reader. 

The question is, how far has it already proceeded, this disinte- 
gration of the common background, this diminution of the com- 
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mon stock of culture? And if it continues, as seems likely, what 
are to be the consequences? To answer these queries effectively is 
beyond my power. Yet we may discuss and illustrate them. 

To begin with, it is obvious that when there were few books to 
read, and few people to read them, those who read, read many 
times the same books; those who told tales told many times the 
same tales; until the incidents, and the style, the habit of thought, 
became a very part of them. They knew little, but that little had 
been fused into their consciousness. The very children in the 
nursery learned tales and knew figures of beasts and men and 
goblins and gods, often of immemorial origin, and often quite 
the same all through Western Europe. The very peasant of 
Elizabeth’s time, even though he could not read, knew by the sign 
over the inn, the huge painted horse, that he was before a hostelry 
named for Bevis of Hampton; or if the sign bore three crowned 
heads, that it was the Three Kings of Cologne. When the market 
town celebrated with a morality play, he knew the Seven Deadly 
Sins or the Seven Champions of Christendom or the Prodigal Son 
—the story partly told itself to him through what was already 
known of these figures in conventional costumes. In the church 
he knew that figure to be St. Catherine, by her wheel; that to be 
St. John the Baptist, by his cloak of camel’s hair; that to be St. 
Lawrence, by his gridiron. Or on the street, he would guess at a 
Welshman on St. David’s day by the leek in his bonnet—and if 
the Welshman chanced to be a choleric and determined Fluellen, 
he might have to eat the leek for sniffing at that homely legume. 

Of course, the readiest to hand of all this store of common ma- 
terial would come from the more bookish fields of Roman history, 
mythology, and the Bible. But, wishing no disrespect to heroes 
and gods of old whom all schoolboys hobnobbed with from in- 
fancy till they went, perhaps, to the university to learn still more 
about the same characters, I suspect that the sort of folklore 
learning imperfectly illustrated above was the more universal and 
the more enduring. Robin Hood, or Guy of Gisborne, in Eng- 
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land, at least, would be more than a match for Hercules or The- 
seus; St. George or St. Bartholomew more than a match for 
Apollo or Marsyas; AXsop’s Man and the Satyr more than a 
match for Orpheus and the Centaur. 

And here, you see, we have strayed toward the more bookish. 
Therefore we may as well inquire for 2 few moments into some 
items concerning the commonest and the greatest of all the books 
that once made up a large part of this common stock that paid 
certain dividends to literature and art. If any member of the 
grown-up, I will not say the older, generation fancies that the 
Bible and Shakespeare are still safely to be computed as valid 
common stock, I invite him to reflect upon a few quite modern 
instances. 

Ibsen’s Peer Gynt is being read in a class of fifteen college 
seniors. Peer Gynt, wandering in the forest and plucking up a 
wild onion, says: “One should try all things and choose the best. 
Well, I have done so—beginning from Caesar, and downwards 
as far as Nebuchadnezzar.” Not one in the class knew Nebuchad- 
nezzar; vaguely, they had all heard of Daniel, but so vaguely 
that one might well question what meaning Shylock’s splendid “a 
Daniel come to judgment” would have had for them. 

A critic had remarked that Kipling’s Tomlinson, the man de- 
nied admission alike to Heaven and to Hell on the score of his 
having been a mere wishy-washy sort of being, was a nineteenth- 
century specimen of the Laodicean, despised in all ages. What 
was a Laodicean? But there was no Revelation, divine or other- 
wise, in this class, any more than there had been a book of Daniel. 

One writes on the blackboard that suggestive phrase of Victor 
Hugo’s: “The road to Damascus lies open to every man.” But 
there is no heavenly vision in the eyes of the class. For such, it is 
quite in vain that Mr. Shaw ironically honors the society that 
takes good care of Widower’ Houses. Verily, unless these au- 
thentic calamities are misleading, the writer of this day will indeed 
have a task heavier than making bricks without straw when he 
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essays to stir the fancy and the emotions of his readers by using 
allusions to the Bible. It would seem to be emphatically true that 
this precious storehouse of human experience, aspiration, and 
vision is no longer a common possession. 

It is now so long since the Goths and Vandals completed tri- 
umphantly (and, we are assured, beneficently) the suppression of 
Latin that one ought not to be dismayed at finding there is no 
longer a ready familiarity with even the most trite of literary al- 
lusions in that tongue. Yet I was disconcerted on this score too. 
A certain worthy of Stratford-on-Avon wrote (January, 1598) to 
urge his brother-in-law, then in London, to seek aid from a well- 
known capitalist, Master William Shakespeare. Bailiff Abraham 
Sturley closes his letter with a bit of Latin, in which he adapts to 
his own use a familiar tag from the sixth book of the Zneid. But 
I found in a class of thirty-five not one who could quote 

. . » facilis descensus Averno; 

Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis; 

Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est. 

Likewise in minor things that once were so widely familiar one 
encounters discouraging ignorance. What about so different a 
matter as the formal opera? For about two centuries we have had 
operas, more or less grand. And the basis of most of them was a 
good “book,” that is, a sharply defined story. Time was when 
Faust, Lucia, Rigoletto, Lohengrin, Parsival, etc., were widely 
known, the personages, the stories, the situations so familiar to 
most of his readers that an author could confidently summon 
their fancy by a challenging allusion. But the opera is, seemingly, 
moribund in America. And the degree and quality of information 
about operatic material among the million may perhaps not un- 
fairly be gauged by recounting an authentic incident. A movie of 
Faust was to be given; the theater manager felt it wise to have a 
“lecturer” to piece out the information given in the screen head- 
ings. The young man, a “college” man, explained in appropriate- 
ly loud tones when the two principal male characters appeared: 
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“Now, ladies and gentlemen, you see Faust and his comrade, 
Mestoff-hells.” 

The conditions we have been discussing are, of course, not pe- 
culiar to our time. Cultures, like languages, are always changing. 
But the change has been in our case far more rapid than at any 
preceding time, just as, indeed, other changes in our mode of life 
‘have been more rapid and more destructive of old mores. What 
shall we do about it? One does not know how to answer. No 
ready-made prescription is offered—only some attempts to dis- 
close the nature of the disease and its ravages. It is true that there 
is a bewildering enrichment of the background of our European 
culture from the cultures of all sorts of alien peoples—from the 
Hindu, the Polynesian, the Chinese, from the inhabitant of the 
backwoods, from the Navajo or the Aztec—though our acquisi- 
tions are a bit too diffuse and imperfectly absorbed to contribute 
very helpfully to our literary and artistic uses. It is true, also, 
that there are, now and again, reversions which are rather pa- 
thetically revealing of the state of things. Thus, a year or so 
past, one could hear literary ladies, innocent of any acquaintance 
with the scapegoat and the sixteenth chapter of Leviticus, enthusi- 
astically explaining the play which bore as its title the Yiddish 
name for that helpful animal. Or one can note how titles of plays 
and novels still abundantly spring from certain of those great 
possessions of literature which are, as it were, the seed plots 
wherein are fostered that which shall be fruitful in due season. 
We have had Somehow Good, and Dear Brutus, and All Our Yes- 
terdays, and Tomorrow and Tomorrow, and Dusty Death,—in 
one year, as it was said, four stemming from Macbeth’s despair. 
Yet when Both Your Houses was cited in that same college class, 
the silly and dangerous bickering of Capulet and Montague was 
not within the dream-vision of any senior. 

Indeed, the great phrases, the fructifying thought of great lit- 
erature, often so simple and seemingly inevitable in their state- 
ment of a new aspect of truth and beauty, have been as fruitful, 
as viable for further production and use, as some penetrating new 
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hypothesis of science, that starting, perhaps, with an earnest and 
complete unfolding of the sea-urchin or the sweet-pea, rolls on 
till it becomes a mighty wave engulfing old beliefs. So many of 
these, in our past experience, seem to have had their origin, and 
to have found their fit medium for communication from man to 
man, in what we have called the common stock of our culture, 
that one cannot observe without some concern the diffusion, if 
not the diminution, of that material, the protoplasm that should 
help to fashion endless new shapes in literature and art. 











The Unrecorded South 


By Gwen Bristow 


ET us be honest. Let us admit, to begin with, that the 
reason the Southern United States received such scant 
literary attention in the period before 1918 is that most 

of the books written here were so bad. Equally, the reason South- 
ern novels are receiving such consideration today is that so many 
of them are so good. 

Then we can understand that the reason why the South since 
1918 has suddenly entered upon one of the most remarkable 
literary renaissances that ever occurred on this continent, is that 
for the first time in a hundred years Southern writers, with a few 
notable exceptions, have not only realized the enormous unex- 
plored literary possibilities of the country in which they live, but 
have begun telling the truth about it. 

The unwritten stories of the Deep South are bewildering by the 
very richness of their material. For the neophyte novelist, the 
fact that he has something to say that nobody has ever said before 
becomes puzzling; unless he has a strong disregard for precedent, 
he is inclined to wonder if he too had better not overlook his own 
background and try to use somebody else’s. This curious attitude 
is not so curious when one analyzes it. The precedents for South- 
ern novels are still few, and the young writer is faced with a 
double job of creation. He has the opportunity to say something 
new, but he must evolve his own form for saying it. You cannot 
cram the Acadians of southwest Louisiana, for instance, into a 
mold made for the old ladies of a New England village. Writing 
about the old ladies is easier, because it has been done so often; 
writing about the Acadians means not only a new story but a new 
technique. And yet the writer who has the chance to tell a new 
story has a task that is thrilling because of its very difficulty, and 
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absorbing because of its Columbus-feeling of going where a thou- 
sand other people have not already been. 

If one is acquainted with the background against which South- 
ern writers had to work before 1918 it is easy to understand why 
they produced so few novels of real importance. (There have 
been brilliant exceptions; but there is no use pretending that the 
typical Southern writer of the past generations was like them. We 
started out by saying we were going to be honest. ) 

Before 1860, the Southern writer who was both sensitive and 
sincere had a hard time of it. The social system of the South was 
based on slavery. It was as impossible to write of the South apart 
from slavery as it would be today to write of it apart from auto- 
mobiles. But the would-be writer was faced with a group of 
press-muzzling laws that throttled him with discouraging effi- 
ciency, and with an even worse social attitude that promised 
ostracism if he dared to say all was not sweetness and light in a 
country that was growing increasingly sensitive to criticism from 
within as criticism pressed upon it from without. There were 
novels, of course, mainly yes-massa tales of the plantations, but 
they did not tell the truth, because it was against the law and 
against convention to tell the truth. In the effort not to regard 
themselves honestly, the Southern states effectively choked those 
who might have spoken to them best. Uncle Tom’s Cabin did not 
tell the truth either, and it is perhaps not too much to say that if 
. those writers who lived with and understood slavery had been 
permitted to write with reasonable clarity about the society in 
which they lived, the rest of the world might not have been so 
easily convinced, upon the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
that the Southern states were inhabited by six million reprobates. 
However, before 1860, the potential writer who knew the South 
intimately was not permitted to write about what he knew; he was 
often forced to be content with pretty stories of no great value or 
else with keeping his ink-bottle corked and writing nothing at all. 

After 1865 the press-muzzling laws were obsolete, but so, un- 
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fortunately, was everything else the Southerner knew. We are 
inclined not to think much about it today, but the devastation that 
was visited upon the South in the lunatic decade following 1865 
was not conducive to the orderly production of anything. The 
ruined and desperate residents of a plundered province have no 
time to write novels. When they finally rid themselves of the 
carpetbagger governments, the people of the South had the task 
of building a new civilization on the ashes—not an easy job in any 
case, but particularly difficult here. The transition from feudalism 
to democracy, which in England took five centuries, had been ac- 
complished in the South in a period of about fifteen years. No 
wonder the people were demoralized. No wonder they looked 
back yearningly upon that which they had lost, forgot that it had 
ever had any defects, and remembered it in terms of moons and 
magnolias. 

It is not surprising that there were few Southern novels written 
in the post-Reconstruction period that did not have as their pre- 
vailing theme either nostalgia or petulance. The novels of this 
time are recent enough to be familiar. They are the Southern- 
Colonel stories, in which the South is presented as being inhabited 
by a pathetically ridiculous race—ladies made of cobwebs and 
starlight, who spend most of their time reclining on columned 
verandas listening while gallant gentlemen make vows of adora- 
tion; cavaliers who drink juleps, fight a duel before breakfast 
and stop to hang a Negro boy to a lamp-post on the way home; 
and carefree blacks who sit on cotton-bales and thrum banjos. Or 
they are the angry stories of persecution, race-hatreds and in- 
justice. 

Then came the World War, with its accompanying disillusion, 
and its aftermath of bitter self-criticism. But by this time there 
had grown up a generation to whom both the legends of the old 
plantations and the horrors of Reconstruction were parts of a 
fossilized history. For the first time in a century the people of 
the South are more fully conscious of being part of the civilized 
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world than of being Southerners. Unaware of any need for self- 
defense, they are realizing the need for self-expression. 

With sudden and almost unexampled vigor, the writers of the 
South are beginning to tell the truth. A background of tremen- 
dous fascination has been left for the present generation of writers 
to use. Unlike the rocks and rills and templed hills, it has not the 
drawback of having been written about so often that only a writer 
of exceptional originality can say something about it that has not 
already been said. Much of the Southern background remains al- 
most virgin territory for the writer of today. 

He can deal with it unafraid of realism and unashamed of ro- 
mance. For the moons and magnolias really are as lovely as the 
most delicate romancer ever said they were, and the Negroes do 
sit on cotton-bales thrumming banjos; and it is also true that there 
are disgraceful slums in our large cities and that abuses of the 
share-cropper system do cause needless tragedies in our rural dis- 
tricts. The South has great beauties and shameful defects, and 
the great opportunity of the Southern writer of this generation is 
that unlike his predecessors he has no reason to be afraid of either. 
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EDNA MILLAY’S MATURITY 


By CLEANTH Brooks 


WINE FROM THESE Grapss, dy Edna St. Vincent Millay. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. 


NUMBER of reviewers of Wine from These Grapes have 
Asus taken occasion to remark that Miss Millay has 
achieved maturity in this volume, or that she shows prom- 
ise of attaining maturity. In some instances, to be sure, the judg- 
ment, hope, or prophecy, as the case may be, seems to be made 
somewhat perfunctorily. The same comments were made concern- 
ing The Buck in the Snow as long ago as 1928. But the question 
is a live one, and for most readers must dominate their interest 
in this book. One need merely mention that a few poems in this 
volume repeat Miss Millay’s older manner. Most of the poems, 
however, invite and demand criticism as major poetry. 

These new poems in general carry on a type of poetry which 
appeared first in The Buck in the Snow and which derive from a 
preoccupation with social and economic injustice. The trial and 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti was the focal joint. Miss Millay 
was one of the many liberals who concerned themselves in the 
case. “Hangman’s Oak” and “Justice Denied in Massachusetts” 
in the 1928 volume grow out of her interest, and significantly 
enough, she writes two sonnets in the last volume “In Memory” 
of the men who she believes were unjustly convicted. 

The quality of indignation generated by her contemplation of 
injustice was disappointing. After the miscarriage of justice, Miss 
Millay’s advice to those who loved justice was to “sit in the sit- 
ting-room,” convinced that justice was truly dead and that no 
other effort in behalf of justice was worth making. Miss Millay’s 
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attitude was that of a child whose latest and favorite project has 
been smashed. Her interest in the trial was like nothing so much 
as that of an indignant Lady Bountiful—a sort of liberal Junior 
Leaguer. Of tragic indignation there was no trace—only a tear- 
ful petulance. 

It afforded some relief, therefore, when the poet announced in 
her next volume, Fatal Interview, that now that America was a 
defiled and plundered land, she would serve Love alone. One 
even felt some justification for believing that Miss Millay her- 
self realized that love poetry was her proper sphere. But with 
her last book Miss Millay again essays the major theme. Most of 
her poems have to do with death and the fate of the race of man. 
The result is a failure. 

It is a failure, not because Miss Millay is a woman, and not 
because she is a love poet. The failure springs from an essential 
immaturity of the sort already suggested above. In spite of 
prophecy and prayer, Miss Millay has not grown up. The charge 
calls for some documentation and perhaps some qualifying detail, 
for she is entirely too good a poet within her limits to deserve 
curt dismissal. Judging from the criticism she has received in the 
past, a more thorough analysis of her limitations is called for as 
well as a restatement of her positive achievement. 

Her satiric poem “Apostrophe to Man (om reflecting that the 
world is ready to go to war again)” illustrates her immaturity 
well. A poet’s attempts at satire are peculiarly revealing, for they 
present the poet definitely taking sides, and they test his self- 
control. Miss Millay’s poem reveals her immaturity clearly and 
cruelly. The jibing at Man becomes almost hysterical, and the 
final taunt “FZ/omo called sapiens” is the taunt of a sophomore. 

The mature person distrusts easy solutions and over-facile allo- 
cations of the blame. His irony, however bitter it may be, tends 
to include himself—not merely to vent itself on an external op- 
ponent who is made the villain of the piece. Miss Millay is too 
conscious of her own superiority to Man’s folly. Moreover, her 
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poem raises the general question of the relation of satire to irony. 
Dryden was quite right in pointing out that satire should scourge 
only the little vices which the individual may correct. More radi- 
cal errors which inhere in the nature of humanity have at least 
something of humanity’s dignity. In the greatest poetry they are 
usually accorded something of that dignity in the form of a tragic 
irony. 

In her sequence of eighteen sonnets, “Epitaph for the Race of 
Man,” Miss Millay attempts such irony, but again there is a too 
immediate application of her interest in sociology and pacifism. 
As the sequence begins, the theme seems to be that of the fleet- 
ingness of man’s history against the cosmic background, but 
toward the end of the sequence the poet has shifted her emphasis 
and it is Man’s internecine strife—and that alone—which shall 
destroy him. 


You shall achieve destruction where you stand 
In intimate conflict, at your brother’s hand. 


And Miss Millay’s implied faith in palliatives somewhat vitiates 
the quality of her irony. The stand taken for world peace is of 
course thoroughly admirable, but it manages to take the founda- 
tion from under her tragedy. Moreover, this confusing of issues, 
it is to be observed, is again an error of immaturity. 

In the poems just discussed, it has been rather easy to precipi- 
tate out the immaturity. There is, however, a more extended and 
more fundamental weakness to treat of before we have done with 
this question of irony. Irony is in one sense the poet’s coming 
to terms with those elements of experience which conflict with 
what he desires or approves—with the ugly, the negative, and the 
evil. The greatest poetry always does come to terms with them. 
They are synthesized in the total vision, which is total only be- 
cause it is able to include them. Now Miss Millay has evidently 
observed that the greatest poetry does this, and the observation 
does her credit. One notices a number of attempts in her latest 
poetry to assimilate the conventionally “unpoetic” to the “poetic.” 
But the attempts are rather forced. The poet has included these 
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elements, one feels, not because they were inevitable parts of the 
poetic vision, but rather from a sense of poetic duty: she knows 
that in major poetry such ingredients are called for. Too often, 
in her work, they remain unassimilated. For example, the dino- 
saur’s “dung upon the blazing dew” serves little other function 
than to show that Miss Millay has a healthy ambition to toughen 
her poetry. But the toughening required is a matter of the inte- 
grating spirit and not merely the employment of obviously “un- 
poetic” materials. 

Miss Millay fails at major poetry—that is, at poetry which 
makes major predications about life. Her distinction lies in a 
poetry of narrower limits and on a lower plane. That type of 
excellence she has already defined for us in Fatal Interview. In- 
deed, so successful are these sonnets that the narrowness of their 
range has been somewhat disguised. But the limitations are really 
very strict. The themes—the intensity of love, its fleetingness, 
the decay of love, etc.—are conventional. For all that the title, 
Fatal Interview, is a quotation from Donne, the poetry has noth- 
ing of Donne’s exciting interplay of idea and emotion. The poetry 
is not psychological poetry in the sense that, say, Donne’s “Ex- 
tasie” is. Miss Millay is content with a supple and full-voiced ut- 
terance, and the imagery is—in the best sense of the word—dec- 
orative merely. The poems are essentially a triumph of utterance 
—of rhetoric, using this term also in its best sense. The love of 
which Miss Millay writes is not even so exciting or complex an 
experience as it is in some poets of less ability. There are no subtle 
insights. The conventional and even abstract themes are stated 
largely and fully, without evasions and without sentimentality, 
and are stated in a personal idiom, remarkably flexible and deft. 
If this seems scant praise, one points out that there is little enough 
successful poetry of this sort, and Miss Millay in general is very 
successful. 

There has been a development from the saucy flippancies of 
A Few Figs from T histles—from 
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And if I loved you Wednesday, 
Well, what is that to me 


The wound will heal, the fever will abate, 

The knotted hurt will slacken in the breast; 

I shall forget before the flickers mate 

Your look that is today my east and west. 
But the best sonnets of Fatal Interview illustrate the only sort 
of maturity which Miss Millay has thus far achieved—and per- 
haps the only sort she ever will achieve. 


THE FICTION OF CAROLINE GORDON 


By Rosert PENN WarREN 


Atreck Maury, Sportsman, Jy Caroline Gordon. Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, New York. 


AROLINE GORDON’S talent is what may be termed 
( : intensive rather than extensive. The talent of a writer like 

Sinclair Lewis or Evelyn Scott, for instance, is of the ex- 
tensive order: it works by accumulating illustration, and it pri- 
marily depends for its success on the degree of structural sense 
the writer possesses and the degree to which the writer is com- 
mitted to a single vigorous leading conception by which situations 
can be defined. Evelyn Scott’s Golden Door was a failure, or 
near-failure, because she was there attempting a project that de- 
manded an intensive talent, a talent exhaustively aware of the 
immediate richness and implication of the single scene. (For the 
same reason most of her short stories that I have seen, almost 
regularly appear thin and contrived.) In The Wave she adopted 
a method more congenial to her talent, but her objective was 
vague and her leading conception so weak that she was at times 
overwhelmed by her material and by a sense of incidental pathos 
or irony. The Calendar of Sin, despite much clumsy writing, was 
a nearer indication of what the potentialities of her inspiration 
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may be: in it she settled herself to a fairly comprehensible propo- 
sition by which she could handle her material. 

Caroline Gordon’s first novel, Penhally, shows, like The Wave, 
a kind of discrepancy between the intention and the method of 
execution: it, apparently, was conceived along lines of the exten- 
sive and executed along lines of the intensive treatment. What- 
ever dissatisfaction, despite the brilliance of sections, may be felt 
with the novel as a whole possibly derives from this situation. (Or 
perhaps the author labored under a more mechanical difficulty, 
the difficulty of discovering a technique for compressing the enor- 
mous amount of material at hand into a book of ordinary scale.) 
But in the short stories written since the publication of Pemhally, 
Caroline Gordon has exhibited greater and greater precision in 
achieving her effects. These effects are never repetitive or stereo- 
typed. She has developed no formula for her stories, and has, 
fortunately, never felt the need of one. There is considerable va- 
riety in the characters treated: the Tennessee white tenants and 
the city people who have moved to the country in “Mr. Powers,” 
the Negroes in “The Long Day,” the pioneer woman in “The 
Captive,” a novelette, the Kentucky boy in early Texas in “Tom 
Rivers,” the sportsman who refuses even in old age to be trapped 
by family ties in “Old Red,” the Yankee who chisels on his con- 
tract to exhume and ship home the bodies of dead Federal soldiers 
in “The Ice House.” But the object of the stories is never mere 
portraiture; each story brings into sharp relief some one aspect of 
experience that redefines the rest of the material involved. There 
is frequently violence of some description in the background of 
the stories, but t’ violence is not the point of the story; the vio- 
lence is usu «lly, ie occasion for the polarizing perception, as in 
“The Lon; »ay” the boy’s sight of the Negro man running, 
crouching like a dog, from the cabin where his wife lies on the 
floor with her throat cut. The extensive treatment triumphs in its 
logic, its exposition; the intensive, as in the case of Caroline Gor- 
don’s story “Old Red,” triumphs in its poetry, that is, in its sud- 
den and illuminating perception, which can re-order # body of ex- 
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perience. The special power of Caroline Gordon’s new novel, 
Aleck Maury, Sportsman, inheres in the development of this 
treatment. 

The book is, superficially, a sportsman’s own account of his 
career. Aleck Maury is born in Virginia in the Green Springs 
neighborhood of Louisa County. His sporting career begins when 
he, a boy of eight, goes possum hunting with Rafe, the one-eyed 
Negro giant who owns the best possum dog in the country. His 
education begins under the supervision of his father, a retired 
lawyer who once lost a thousand dollars at poker in one sitting, 
and who quotes poetry at the dinner table in a wonderful mellow 
voice. His passion for sport and his education in the classics are 
continued with a new emphasis when he goes to live with his 
uncle at Grassdale, a plantation that retains the splendors of fox 
hunting . . . the fine horses, the best hounds in the section, and 
the hunt breakfast. Here Uncle James teaches him to ride, and 
Aunt Vic, a Catholic bluestocking, teaches him Latin and Greek. 
Then follows the University of Virginia, a period of wandering 
in the far West, and then a place as tutor in a neighborhood in 
southwest Kentucky. Aleck Maury marries one of his pupils, 
Molly, shoots birds over the fields of the district and fishes every 
stream, has children, owns bird dogs and a gun he is to remember 
the rest of his life. Later he teaches at a seminary in Mississippi, 
runs a private classical school in a Tennessee town, and teaches 
at a small college in the Ozarks. His son is drowned, his wife 
dies, his daughter goes away to college and marries, he loses his 
teaching position; but through all the accidents, circumstances, 
and bereavment, his passion for fishing, whici. »s come to sup- 
plant all other sport, dominates his life and 1ave 1s him. The 
passion is, apparently, the constant, rich, and a. ig factor in 
Aleck Maury’s chronicle: 

Delight . . . 1 had lived by it for sixty years and now it was gone and 
might never come again... 
I had been a solemn, not very lively child and as a man I had been 


beset at intervals all my life by some vague apparently unfounded fear. 
Molly, steeled by her fatalism always to expect the worst, had laughed at 
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this trait in my nature. ‘You’re the greatest coward I’ve ever known .. .” 

I knew now what it was I had always feared: that this elation, this delight 

by which I lived might go from me... 
But it does not go. His daughter and son-in-law ask him to come 
and live with them in a house on good fishing water which he 
himself can select. While hunting for the perfect house they stop 
for lunch at Caney Fork, where “you can go out two hours after 
rain and take a bass any time.” Later, the house having been 
selected in another locality, they are having lunch in a restaurant. 
Aleck Maury through the window spies a bus with Caney Fork on 
it; so he slips out, loads his luggage, and is gone in pursuit of his 
passion, for he is seventy years old and there is no time to lose. 

The book is a simple chronicle, with no plot in the ordinary 
meaning of the term. But even for a reader who is no sportsman 
the author has managed to convey an almost unflagging excite- 
ment and a sense of participation in that delight by which Aleck 
Maury lives. It is difficult to account for the success of the book 
on this score; it can only be remarked that the author is capable 
of presenting a natural and social background without effort or 
over-emphasis, of ordering a narrative with extraordinary skill, 
and of maintaining suspense concerning an apparently trivial 
subject. The focus is rarely wrong, and the action slackens only 
once, in the section dealing with the Ozarks. But the real force of 
the novel derives from something other than the overt objective: 
there is the sense of a full and intense emotional life, which is 
never insisted upon, rarely stated, but implied, somehow, on al- 
most every page. The birth of the first child, the drowning of the 
son, and the death of the wife are scenes unsurpassed in con- 
temporary fiction for discipline of execution or fullness of effect. 
This is from the second of the scenes named: 

The house was still dark except for one light in the hall. It shone 
through the windows of our bedroom and threw a subdued gleam on the 
crape myrtle bushes that crowded against that wall of the house. I stood 
there under the great pine tree and watched the light fall on the dark 
leaves and tried to realize that it was Dick who lay so still on the bed in 


there. I stood there and thought how short his life had been and it seemed 
to me that I had held him back from many pleasures he might have had, 
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feeling that everything was yet in store for him. . . . And now he would 
never do any of these things. 

When I went back to the house Molly still crouched beside the bed in 
the half-dark bedroom. I took her hand and told her that she must come 
now and get some rest. She did not look at me or speak and after a little 
I realized that she would not move. I got some blankets, for the night grew 
cool toward morning now, and we stayed there together beside the bed until 
it was day. 


There are many other passages equally important in contributing 
to the total result—for instance, the scene that Aleck Maury, 
somehow, remembers all the rest of his life. He, a child still in 
pinafores, wanders out beyond the oaks of his father’s grassless 
yard: 


Here I must describe something that I witnessed standing on my stump 
in the corner of the yard. It was mid-morning in early fall. A bright, crisp 
day with a wind stirring. I had heard since early morning the halloing of 
hunters and the baying of hounds, had even distinguished the clear bell- 
like note that was famous in the neighborhood and had ejaculated as I had 
heard the negroes ejaculate a hundred times: “That’s Old Whiskey. Ain’ 
he telling them.’ But the music of the hounds and the cries of the hunters 
had gone on so long that they had receded into my consciousness and had 
become a part of the day, like the sunshine. I had been engaged in watching 
two jaybirds quarreling on a high limb of an oak when a noise in the pas- 
ture made me start. A single rider was emerging from a clump of old- 
field pines at the far end and was pushing his horse straight across the field 
for the woods. Even in his straightaway dash he saw me, a small lone figure 
there on my stump. He swept off his cap and waved it, the round-and- 
round motion of a boy twirling something on a stick, then disappeared into 
the woods. I was left alone on my stump with the quarreling jays. 

This is the only interesting thing that ever happened to me in my wan- 
derings in the yard. ‘It remained to me something bright and golden, an 
incident that might have come out of another life. 


The meaning of such a passage is probably lost in quotation, for 
it emerges only in terms of the context; but the quotations will 
give some notion of the quality of the writing. There is never an 
attempt to write up to a set scene, never a deliberate effort to 
make it stand out as “poetical.” The texture and movement of the 
first-person narrative are never violated by an arbitrary design at 
a purely literary effect. But the observations, always accurate and 
compelling, sometimes carry a weight of implication that defies 
analysis. 

The story, as I have said, is in the form of an autobiography. 
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It is one measure of Caroline Gordon’s success that her dramatic 
sense is able to sustain a long first-person narrative for such differ- 
ent characters as the pioneer woman in “The Captive,” the sports- 
man in Aleck Maury, or the ‘I? of “Tom Rivers.” In each of 
these instances the style is different and appropriate, descending 
to the conventional only once, in “Tom Rivers,” and then but 
momentarily. In each case the author has set herself a precise 
stylistic problem based on a conception of character. She has not 
attempted to develop a trademark or a manner; her writing is 
peculiarly selfless, and therein lies its cunning and its distinction. 
The ‘I’? in much work by Hemingway is always essentially the 
same person, whether he is writing about the war in Italy, drink- 
ing in Paris, or bull-fighting in Spain; that is, he always assigns 
himself the same post of observation. That post of observation 
is selected with a high sense of strategy, and I do not mean to 
underrate Hemingway’s very considerable literary gifts. But the 
style, on occasion, can become personal in a bad sense, that is, 
mannered and trademarked: it is the trademark only, a sort of 
self-parody, that he has been selling to the magazine Esquire and 
that appears in the weaker pieces of Winner Take Nothing. The 
principle by which Caroline Gordon has composed her fiction 
seems, theoretically at least, to be sounder, for it should define 
the problem of the discipline of composition on a more objective 
basis, a basis that should provide in future productions a great 
variety of effect. But for the present it can be said that the prob- 
lem has been satisfactorily solved for Aleck Maury: the success 
of the book is that it is not Caroline Gordon’s novel, but, after all, 
the autobiography of Aleck Maury. 


Novels by Caroline Gordon: 

Penhally: Scribner’s, 1931; Aleck Maury, Sportsman: Scribner’s, 1934. 

The most interesting stories by Caroline Gordon which have appeared in 
magazines in the past three years: 


Scribner's Magazine: Hound and Horn: 
“Mr. Powers” “The Captive” 
“The Long Day” Yale Review: 


“Old Red” “Tom Rivers” 
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MR. BASSO, MR. MENCKEN, AND UNCLE TOM 
By ALBERT GOLDSTEIN 


Cinnamon SEED, by Hamilton Basso. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


New York. 


HEN Hamilton Basso tried his hand at novel-making 

\) \ some years ago, the result—an obscure book whose title 

I don’t even remember—was not startling. Last year 
he produced a biography (Beauregard): while I didn’t read it, the 
word of critics whose judgment I respect indicated that this book 
showed the author understood a good deal about the craft of 
writing. This year I came on Mr. Basso’s second novel and read 
it attentively, trying to discover what manner of writer he is. 
This work, Cinnamon Seed, interested me. It was the technique 
more than the story that attracted my attention. I had had a 
suspicion, based on the praise given to the biography, that here 
might be the rising young penman who was going to create some- 
thing uncommonly first-rate out of the supposedly barren soil of 
Southern letters. 

But in the end I felt a little disappointed. This is not to say 
that Cinnamon Seed is a cut-to-pattern novel of the much-roman- 
ticized South. To be sure, the Southern background and charac- 
terization are evident and dyed-in-the-wool. They are quite as 
unmistakable as those of Uncle Tom. They are, however, treated 
differently and more intelligently. The old worship of a dead 
past, the hollow platitudes, the sentimentalities are in this case 
pretty well brushed aside. But the rub is that Mr. Basso has 
replaced them with nothing of pure artistic value. 

There is a blend of Old South and New South in his theme 
that presents possibilities—possibilities that have only been skirted 
by the writers of such stuff. By suggestion, and by the device of 
a character’s meditations, Mr. Basso presents a detailed and posi- 
tive likeness of the Blackheaths, once rich landowners, now aristo- 
cratic city-dwellers and champions of the old regime. Three gen- 
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erations are concerned. It is a crisscross pattern of ideas and 
events. The past is closely linked with the present by such themes 
as the aristocracy of the soil, the slavery question, the code of 
honor. And then from these things evolve a new industrial up- 
heaval, a new racial problem, new trends in political affairs, new 
manners and morals. In the end the central character—the sym- 
bol—turns away from the new, back to the old, to find peace in 
its traditions. 

How does Mr. Basso handle all of this? Does he surpass his 
fellow Southerners who have worked in the same material? Or 
does he stumble into the same pitfalls as they? A dozen years ago, 
before he became enamored of such diverse topics as ethics and 
the New Deal, Henry Mencken used to aim his guns southward 
and tell repeatedly how the region below Mason and Dixon’s line 
was, culturally speaking, nothing but a big, desolate marshland. 
Whether, if he had reserved his statements for the time a decade 
later when a little band of pioneers, led by William Faulkner, 
began to write some creditable fiction, he would have reversed his 
opinion, is a matter for speculation. 

But it is certain that these men, regardless of how and by what 
standards one rates their work, have to a marked extent abandoned 
the shibboleths of their forerunners, and have approached the 
boundaries of, if they have not actually entered, what Mencken 
was once fond of referring to as the higher reaches of literature. 
Hamilton Basso unquestionably belongs to that band. And yet 
close scrutiny of his work in Cinnamon Seed shows pretty clearly 
that he has not completely shrugged off the old timorousness and 
mawkishness and conventionality of attitude of the early Southern- 
ers over whom Mencken was accustomed to tear his hair, although 
Mr. Basso undoubtedly carries the insignia of an honest crafts- 
man who has his heart in his work. 

Of course, Mr. Basso will go on writing. I should dislike to 
see him stop. I should be willing to place a small wager that his 
next novel will turn out to be a distinguished piece of work. 
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SOPHISTICATED COMEDY 
By KaTHARINE SALMON 


A Winter 1n Mattorca, dy Kenneth Knoblock. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


RARE gift for high comedy and a fine sense for charac- 
A terization are revealed by Kenneth Knoblock in A Winter 
in Mallorca, published in the autumn. It is the first full- 
length novel by the young New Orleans writer, and a genuine 
contribution to the brilliant and rapidly growing list of worth- 
while accomplishments being placed to the credit of Southern 
writers. Several mystery and crime novels have been turned out 
by Mr. Knoblock, but this is something different; and his shift 
to the broader and more important field will be watched with 
interest. 

With some fifteen years of newspaper work to his credit, Mr. 
Knoblock left off to spend a year in Europe and passed the winter 
of his honeymoon in Mallorca, that much-discussed and written- 
about island off the coast of Spain in the Mediterranean. Out of 
his experience there and from the unique personalities he en- 
countered he drew the inspiration for the novel which, it is freely 
predicted, will establish him firmly among American novelists. 

“<. . . There came the story, because there had to be a story, 
because that was the way it happened. Because some people like 
just people in a book, and some insist on a story, and somehow, 
unless something happens, the two never seem to mix,” as Mr. 
Knoblock explains it at one point. 

Peter, an author, and his bride, Jerry, go to Puerto Marison, a 
tiny town on the island, for their honeymoon. The fact that they 
are accompanied by Peter’s mother-in-law, “the Matriarch,” as 
Peter fondly calls her, detracts not at all from the romantic situ- 
ation. Any couple can go honeymooning 4 deux, but it takes a son- 
in-law with Peter’s charm to make a success of a threesome. 

Peter expects to do a great deal of work in the quiet and peace 
of the lonely little town. Its white lighthouse on the cliff at the 
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neck of the bay, the fishing boats moored almost below their win- 
dows, provide all the color and picturesqueness any writer could 
desire. But the island town turns out to be far from free of ex- 
citement. From the moment of their arrival, Peter, Jerry, and 
the Matriarch are swept into the arms of a rare and glorious 
group. 

There is Colonel Titmas, former British army man, who is a 
habitual drunkard; his wife, a former vaudeville actress, who is 
mad about dancing, men, and keeping young, and is so scatter- 
brained that her conversation borders on the hysterical. There is 
the handsome Fernando, village bad boy, son of the town mid- 
wife, whose services, according to gossip, are required not infre- 
quently as a result of his activities. There is Friedrich Wieszke, 
a barrel-chested and celluloid-collared German, whose wife gives 
him just enough money to buy himself a few vegetables, which 
he cooks himself, while she dines in more or less splendor every 
day at the inn. She is the strangest and most fantastic of all. Joan 
Dermy, an American heiress, and two suitors arrive to spend some 
time, one of them an archeologist on a Guggenheim fellowship, 
the other, Tono, a Costa Rican, self-styled “go-getter.” (It is 
Tono’s purpose to pep up the island. “I will be Tomas Cook of 
Island,” he frequently exclaims.) There is broad-buttocked, 
blondined Marietta, a terror among the village boys, whom Peter 
has nicknamed “demi-blondaine.” And there are other intriguing 
characters. 

Peter and his family live in this hardly believable atmosphere 
and company for two months. The goings-on, the rum and anis 
drinking and love-making of this mad group, all to the tune of 
one wheezy accordion in the town’s one bar, form the story. 

There is so little comedy in the world today that it is a blessed 
relief to get hold of a book so full of keen, subtle, sophisticated 
humor. 
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MODERN METAPHYSICS 
By Freperick W. MEIER 


SCIENCE AND THE Spirit oF Man, dy Julius W. Friend and 
James Feibleman. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 


P AHIS joint work offers a timely message of encourage- 


ment to a world suffering from scientific rationalizations 

and laws which ignore the faith and spirit inherent in 
man; and proposes to help on its way a universe in which man is 
not the alien and interloper which the cosmology of the sciences 
has sometimes sought to make of him. In order to be reinstated 
as an integral part of the world order, man must, first of all, he 
freed from the “tyranny of substance” and the “honorific ascrip- 
tion” of reality solely to the tangible world. Thus the spirit of 
man may achieve its aspirations unobstructed by the world of 
matter. This trend of thought accounts for the subtitle of the 
book, A New Ordering of Experience, and the result is a world 
order with a content decidedly human, culminating in ideal values. 

By considering briefly a few postulations, one may survey the 
whole of this work more clearly. The authors assume that the 
ultimate beyond experience is unknowable, and that there is no 
world independent of perception or “in any way discoverable.” 
A third and most fundamental postulation is an all-inclusive 
unity which contains no discontinuity, the feeling of discreteness 
constituting the basic human fiction. This discrete unity is the first 
condition of consciousness. Given these postulations, the relativity 
of all experience is emphasized throughout—until we reach in- 
finity, the only complete and non-symbolic value. 

The thesis of the book opens with the ‘Metaphysical Argu- 
ment’: “The modern mind has been misled by metaphysical con- 
clusions, drawn from the findings of science, to assume that sci- 
ence has definitely proven the existence of a world independent 
of and underlying perception.” We are assured that there are as 
many worlds as there are unique perceptions, and that the world 
of man is dependent on human perception, though “abstracted 
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from Unity.” An examination of the objective world as though it 
were independent of perception yields only a series of meanings 
hypostatized into symbolic entities in a certain order of inclusive- 
ness—nothing independently given. But perceptions agree to a 
large extent, and to that extent humanity has a certain world in 
common, which “is the quasi-independent world of science.” For 
a philosophical grounding, the authors advocate a reconciliation 
of the kernels of truth contained in Platonic realism and in nomi- 
nalism, “while discarding the delimiting fallacies of both.” The 
essential truth in Platonism is that universals are as objective and 
real as particulars; the essential truth in nominalism is that such 
universals are not final entities, but only hypostatized relations. 
Thus, one kind of reality shared alike by particulars and uni- 
versals, a reality denying all ontological dualisms, is substantiated. 

When the authors reject a “dualism of reality” which presents 
an “objective,” real world, on the one hand, and a “subjective,” 
fanciful world, on the other, contending that a definition of the 
world as “objective” presupposes its dependence upon a “subject,” 
both materialistic nominalism and realism seem to be drawn into 
the issue indiscriminately. Can a subjective, fanciful world be 
considered ultimately real? Though all knowledge may in some 
way be both subjective and objective, this epistemological con- 
dition, or relationship, does not demonstrate the non-existence of 
all ontological differences, as the authors seem to think. From 
another approach, the dualism of subject and object is said to hold 
for experience, but requires for its explanation an ontological 
monism, and that which holds for experience becomes “fictional” 
on the authors’ own grounds. A postulated “basic unity” in the 
background becomes quite obtrusive at times. Whatever support 
a postulated unity can give to the entire thought structure, per- 
ception must serve to support this order of things in operation. 
As an explanatory principle, perception is the mainstay of this new 
order in the whole of experience and the field of psychology 
(Chapter IV, ‘The Argument from Psychology’). Sensation is 
the name given to a particular abstracted perception. Analysis of 
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a percept gives a series of concepts in an order of less and less 
inclusive meanings, until we arrive at a basic concept, which is 
discrete unity. Again, perception tends to be a synthesis of the 
widest and most inclusive meanings on any occasion, so that iden- 
tity, perception, and synthesis may be considered equivalent 
terms, and reason itself appears to be only a phase of perception. 
The authors insist that they are not to be confused with subjec- 
tive idealists, because the denial of an objective world without a 
subject does not permit the postulation of a subjective world. 
They consider “objective idealism” to be an appropriatte name for 
their philosophy, but their choice of names is “panrealism,” since 
all meanings are real as partial views of “basic unity,” yet fictional 
because they are “perceived from a partial viewpoint.” But “this 
totality of psychological experience,” which is “best described as 
perception,” especially in regard to the issues indicated above, is 
in my opinion most adequately characterized as perceptualism. 

The work culminates in a philosophy of the “entire man” deal- 
ing, primarily, with a hierarchy of values arranged so as to give 
the most significant the highest place, and the most abstract (the 
world of matter or substance) the lowest. Spiritual, or ideal, 
values, being more inclusive than other values, are therefore 
rated as a truer approximation of significance. The good, the 
beautiful, and the worshipful are named in ascending order, with 
infinite value at the peak of the hierarchy. Such, in brief, is the 
substance of the last chapter, entitled ‘The Forms of Final Causa- 
tion.’ 

What is experience? What does it stand for? The direction of 
experience is said to be the search for significance with more and 
more inclusive meanings. It seems evident that “a new ordering 
of experience” by the authors is brought about by some ulterior 
interest; namely, ideal values. Otherwise, experience might have 
accomplished its own “ordering” for better or worse and resisted 
any rearrangement. The end in view is to “create a category of 
values based upon the appetitions of entire man”; therefore 
“naive experience” and “common sense” must, in some ways, be 
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corrected. Thus it happens that conception, memory, imagination, 
and reason are essentially means, or methods, of hypostatizing 
meanings into entities through the use of symbols, and reason be- 
comes hopelessly handicapped in testing its own validity. Reason 
simply weaves together the greatest number of identities, con- 
structing a symbolic legend out of the fictions of the representa- 
tional world. Beyond and above the legends of common experi- 
ence, science, and history, the legend of philosophy presents all 
in a grand synthesis according to its intellectual map for the world 
of values. In logical consistency, the ultimates of metaphysics 
could have been included within the range of experience, leaving 
no values outside of experience, and presenting no available meta- 
physical ground from which to judge any phase of experience to 
be fictional or symbolic. But such is not the case. 
Our metaphysic gives to truth an unequivocal interpretation. There can 
be no absolute truth in human cognizance, yet human truth can approximate 


absolute truth. This follows from our argument that the fictional sym- 
bolizes the absolute. 


The nature of experience as a process dealing essentially in fic- 
tions is not redeemed by asserting the reality of all experience be- 
cause every experience is a phase of basic unity. When man’s in- 
dependent existence is a fiction, what is there in this proposed 


philosophy of life to vouch for the “essentially human things” 


as being real and having other than a fictional value? What do 
our perceptions of an external world stand for beyond a “common 
agreement”? What do phenomena signify? Clearly, the mind is 
too much absorbed in its own creative activities and not enough 
disciplined by some objective reference in the very nature of 
knowledge, especially when this knowledge concerns an external 
world or environment, natural or social. The authors’ attempt to 
distinguish “naive experience” and “common sense” from “com- 
mon experience,” and their exposition of common experience, fail 
to clarify these problems. All types of knoweldge are said to be 
of value only in so far as they serve common experience, and per- 
ceptions of the external world are dealt with in common experi- 
ence “as though they were independently given.” Again, knowl- 
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edge has its inception in and is “ultimately answerable” to com- 
mon experience. “Common experience is the metaphysical in- 
terpretation current among people in ordinary daily life.” 

While the book deserves praise for its perspective, its attack 
upon fundamental problems of far-reaching consequence, its en- 
deavor to promote human values, and an original sort of synthe- 
sis, it reads like a manuscript brought together from various 
sources, and the strands do not form a compact texture. Trends 
of thought which lead one to anticipate a fortunate discovery are 
later interwoven with other leads, and sometimes are lost. An ac- 
quaintance with Berkeleyanism, absolute idealism, Vaihinger’s 
“fictionalism,” the theory of relativity, Gestalt psychology, and 
the writings of such scientists as A. S. Eddington and J. Jeans 
will be of assistance in locating some of the structural components 
of this work. In reading Science and the Spirit of Man, one 
does not have the feeling of a philosophy which had a natural 
growth from a germinal idea. Also, this ample subject appears to 
have developed prematurely. In the end, one not only feels in- 
secure in the sphere of everyday experience, but the universe at 
large takes on the characteristics of an arbitrary arrangement; and 
the very values and aspirations which are, supposedly, assisted 
most by this work become evasive and precarious for want of con- 
vincing support. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 


By James B. TRrant 


No More Unemptoyep, 4y John B. Cheadle, Howard O. Eaton, and Cortez 
Ewing. The University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 


“| 2 proposal contained in this 


pleasure. It is written in a somewhat 


volume for stabilizing business and 
preventing unemployment of men and 
machinery through the organization of 
a corporation (the Industrial Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation) which would arrange 
for unemployed men to operate idle 
machinery, deals with an intensely in- 
teresting subject and may be read with 


popular style. The authors do not at- 
tempt to explain the cause of depres- 
sions, nor do they claim that their pro- 
posal would restore prosperity to our 
present economic system. They state, 
“Our sole interest has been in devis- 
ing a technique of making the vital 
process of production and distribution 
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continuous during transitional periods 
such as that through which we are liv- 
ing.” 

One does not read far, however, un- 
til he begins to feel that the proposal 
is not intended to cover merely a peri- 
od of transition, but is to be kept in 
operation at all times when there are 
unemployed men who desire work. 
Then a little further along the authors 
state that the awarding of production 
contracts makes the I. S, C. a planned 
economy, “never in danger of piling 
up a surplus of unwanted goods, or of 
finding itself faced with a shortage of 
desirable goods.” 

The criticism here is that the read- 
er starts out expecting to find a pro- 
posal to cover a transition period, and 
finds instead the outline of a planned 
economy. 

The details of the proposal are dis- 
appointing in a number of ways, the 
most important of which is the lack of 
a complete plan either for general pol- 
icy or for operations. The book fails 
to present any plan for foreign trade 
except to allow for its financing un- 
der the present system. In fact, it 
plans for nothing specifie save the op- 
eration of idle machinery by unem- 
ployed workmen and the exchange of 
goods produced as a result of this ar- 
rangement. This may be satisfactory as 
a temporary relief measure, but it is 
hardly adequate as a planned economy. 

The authors state that “The I. S. C. 
would not engage directly in any in- 
dustrial or distributive enterprise, or in 
the financing of such activities. Its 
primary function would be as a new 
sort of ‘clearing house’ for facilitating 
the productive and distributive opera- 
tions which simply cannot take place at 
all in the cash economy.” They then 
proceed to develop the I. S. C. as an 
agent for providing for the financing 
of the production and distribution of 
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goods in connection with their planned 
economy, and for the control of wages 
and production as well as for arrange- 
ments for transportation and storage. 
Somewhat later in the proposal, the 
I. S. C. with its catalog and ware- 
houses becomes a mail-order house for 
handling I. S. C. goods. In a manner 
similar to the development of Mont- 
gomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, the mail-order business is 
followed by the establishment of re- 
tail stores. The authors, however, pro- 
pose to use care to keep I. S. C. goods 
from coming into great competition 
with other goods. Just how this would 
be prevented is not made clear. 

The arrangements proposed for fi- 
nancing the production and distribu- 
tion of goods are simple and already 
familiar to students of: finance. The 
I. S. C. notes to be used as a medium 
of exchange in this plan would be en- 
graved and printed by the Govern- 
ment, and through the Comptroller of 
the Currency would be turned over to 
the Federal Reserve Banks. The 1.S.C. 
would pay the expense of printing and 
engraving. The Corporation would 
obtain the notes from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks by presenting to them pro- 
duction contracts drawn between the 
I. S. C. and individuals or firms, the 
amount of the contracts to be equal to 
the amount of notes requested. The 
I. S. C. would then pay out the notes 
to the contractors and take title to the 
goods. The holders of these notes 
would buy goods from the I. S. C., 
and it would return them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. This, of course, is 
similar to the plan that is now used 
for the issuing of Federal Reserve 
notes, except that the Federal Reserve 
requires specific types of paper as se- 
curity rather than just any production 
contract. The authors of the plan, of 
course, believe that this arrangement 
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would keep the amount of I. S. C. 
notes and I. §. C. goods equal and 
that an excess of currency would nev- 
er exist. The I. S$. C. notes would not 
be legal tender nor would they be 
convertible into legal tender. At the 
same time they might be bought and 
sold in the open market by individuals. 
This would probably lead to over- 
issues. It is believed the authors rely 
too strongly on the point that the 
notes would not have legal-tender 
powers. The mere fact that the 1. S. C. 
notes are redeemable only in I. S. C. 
goods would not keep them from hav- 
ing use outside of the I. S. C. arrange- 
ments, especially since they might be 
bought and sold in the open market. 

In addition, the authors propose to 
make dividends on the I. S. C. stock 
payable in cash. To get this cash they 
would sell I. S. C. notes in the open 
market. If notes are to be sold by the 
corporation for this purpose, there is 
no reason why they should not be sold 
for other purposes, with the final re- 
sult of over-issues. 

Somewhat similar monetary and ex- 
change schemes have been proposed or 
set up at various times, but have usu- 
ally broken down. The proposal con- 
tains points that remind one of colonial 
experiments, Robert Owen’s Labor Ex- 
change, and the Law schemes. Still 
there is a difference. 

The controlling of production is a 
greater task than is frequently recog- 
nized. The issuing of notes against 
production contracts is not protection 
against over-issuing of notes, or against 
over- or under-production of goods. 
We are not yet able to plan against the 
weather. Rain, drought, heat, and cold 
are all factors affecting total produc- 
tion, and we cannot control them. This 
leaves the scheme open to objections 
not answered by the authors. The 
scheme is also weak in that it proposes 
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to set up a price economy separate from 
that now in existence and allow the 
two to operate side by side. The price 
of I. S. C. goods would be fixed every 
three months, and would not be al- 
lowed to change for a period of three 
months. Prices under the present cash 
system would continue on a competi- 
tive basis. This arrangement could be 
maintained if there were no way of 
interchange between the two systems, 
but the proposal allows the buying of 
I. S. C. notes in the open market. If 
prices in the cash economy should fluc- 
tuate enough, this would lead to keen 
competition at times for I. S. C. notes 
and cause the public to insist that 
greater amounts should be issued to 
meet the needs of trade. At other times 
it might lead to their sale at a depreci- 
ated figure. It is conceivable that these 
factors might lead to a piling up of 
goods in the same way that we now 
have goods piled up. The mere fact 
that the I. S. C. notes are to be re- 
deemable only in I. S. C. goods would 
not keep them from being used by the 
public in the other economy if price 
fluctuations should justify it. 

The reviewer at this point does not 
desire to raise the question as to wheth- 
et a planned economy or a Jaissez-faire 
economy would be better for this 
country, but he thinks that the plan- 
ning of one phase of economic life 
while another is left free is unsound. 
The authors of this work appear to 
believe that we have had a /aissex-faire 
economy in this country. ‘The fact re- 
mains, however, that we have had 
neither J/aissez-faire nor a planned 
economy. We have had /aissez-faire in 
religion, and to some extent in educa- 
tion, law, and politics, but only partial 
laissez-faire in economic life. We have 
regulated banking rather strictly for 
more than a hundred years. We have 
dabbled with a tariff for regulating 
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foreign trade, though we have never 
adopted and followed a definite tariff 
policy. For half a century we have 
regulated interstate commerce to some 
extent, and in more recent years we 
have regulated certain phases of busi- 
ness and of labor. A large part of the 
planning in the past has dealt with 
policies rather than practices, but in 
more recent years it has frequently 
dealt with practices as well. Planning 
detailed practices without definite plans 
for policies is even more unsound than 
the mere planning of a few policies. 
In the past we have never given full 
opportanity-.either to J/aissez-faire or 
to a planned economy. 

The plan proposed here is simply 
another scheme of partial planning in 
one particular phase of economic life. 
The reviewer feels that the details of 
the plan are so worked out as to leave 
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it in severe competition with the cash 
system, particularly in connection with 
the privilege of buying and selling 
I. S. C. notes. This would lead to dif- 
ficulties which would severely handi- 
cap one system or the other, or both. 
It should be added, however, that the 
authors themselves feel there would be 
no unjust competition between the two 
systems. 

Finally, it may be said that since 
the proposal does not give a complete 
scheme for a planned economic life, 
there is no assurance that it would not 
lead to difficulties as serious as those 
resulting from our 1922-1929 planned 
policy of lending funds to foreign 


countries to purchase our surplus 


goods, That was partial economic plan- 
ning of policies, and disastrous in the 
‘end to the American people. 








Son-of-a-Gun Stew 
By J. Franx Dosie 


LEGENDs AND Dances oF Otp Mexico, 4y Norma Schwendener amd Averil 
Tibbels. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 


Fiesta 1n Mexico, 4y Erna Fergusson. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Grinca, dy Emma-Lindsay Squier. The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Santa ANNA, THE NaPoLEon of THE West, dy Frank C. Hanighen. Coward- 
McCann, Inc., New York. 


Latin-AMERICAN Music, Past anp Present, 4y Eleanor Hague. The Fine 
Arts Press, Santa Ana, California. 


Tue BackGRounp oF THE REVOLUTION FoR Mexican INDEPENDENCE, dy 
Lilian Estelle Fisher. The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 


Rico, Banpir anv Dicrator, 4y Antonio de Fierro Blanco. The Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston. 


Tue Diazoric Root, 4y Vincenzo Petrullo. University of Pennsylvania Press, 
Philadelphia. 


Inpian Justice, 5y John Howard Payne, edited by Grant Foreman. Harlow 
Publishing Company, Oklahoma City. 


Guamorous Days, dy Frank H. Bushick. The Naylor Company, San Antonio. 


SaGa oF A Frontier Seaport, Sy Coleman McCampbell. The Southwest Press, 
Dallas. 


Tue Loc or an Arizona Trait Brazer, Jy John A. Rockfellow. Acme Print- 
ing Company, Tucson. 


Arizona IN LITERATURE, edited by Mary G. Boyer. The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, Glendale, California. 


Texas BaLtaps AND OTHER VERsE, 4y Paul Morgan. Tardy Publishing Com- 
pany, Dallas. 


EncHantTep Winpow, 4y Virginia Spates. The Kaleidograph Press, Dallas. 


EGENDS and Dances of Old 

Mexico, a beautifully printed, il- 
lustrated, and bound book of 110 
pages, by Norma Schwendener and 
Averil Tribbels, attempts to interpret, 
give the music for, and diagram twelve 
Mexican and Indian dances, chief 
among them being El Jarabe, El 
Huapango, and Los Matachines. Con- 
erning the celebrated Jarabe, it is 


claimed that the dance is an expres- 
sion of the joy experienced by native 
Mexicans upon first seeing the horses 
brought into their country by the con- 
quistadores, certain steps sceming to 
imitate the clicking of hoofs and the 
curveting and prancing of the horses. 
The book will probably find its most 
enthusiastic readers among those inter- 
ested in the technique of dancing. I 
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presume that the exposition of this 
technique is correct. It is unfortunate 
that the authors in their ignorance of 
Spanish did not secure the editorial 
advice of someone who knows that in 
this language adjectives must agree in 
number with nouns, and a few other 
such elementary matters. 


Erna Fergusson, in Fiesta in Mexico, 
writes out of no such ignorance. A New 
Mexican herself, she has long known 
Mexican and Indian folk directly. Her 
book is an interpretation of signifi- 
cant dances and religious festivals—I 
started to say also profane, but there 
are no festivals in Mexico unconnected 
with religion—of the mestizos and 
Indians of the southern republic. She 
writes not only with knowledge but 
with power and sympathy and imagi- 
nation. Her descriptions are not gen- 


eral; they are of particular times, 
places, and people through which and 
whom she herself has come to under- 
stand the fiestas. If I had not reviewed 
her book elsewhere and if I did not 
have a repugnance, not at all common 
among pedagogues, to “damnable iter- 


ation,” I should devote much more 


space to Miss Fergusson’s excellent and 
interesting book. 


Fiesta in Mexico is by a writer who 
is a woman as well as an artist. Gringa 
is by a woman who writes and who 
never was an artist. Her name is Emma- 
Lindsay Squier; her book is a record 
of what she saw and exclaimed over 
in Mexico. The chief trouble with it 
is that there is too much space between 
the lids. In other words, although 
Gringa contains an abundance of fresh 
information, the matter is cluttered 
with banal details, mostly concerning 
the writer herself; indeed, it would 
be difficult to determine whether she 
sins more flagrantly in practicing pro- 
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lixity or in continuously keeping her 
eye upon herself rather than upon her 
subject. Miss Squier used to write Mex- 
ican legends and folk-tales for a high- 
paying woman’s magazine of America. 
She has included some of these in her 
book. The natives talking in them 
sound much less real than they look in 
the numerous and extraordinary pho- 
tographs by John Bransby—who is 
Miss Squier’s husband and who is an 
artist in photography. 


Like Emma-Lindsay Squier, Frank 
C. Hanighen, in his Santa Anna, The 
Napoleon of the West, uses a plethora 
of exclamation marks; he would have 
done well to substitute for some of 
them diacritical marks belonging to 
Spanish words. Yet the biography is 
not padded: it is written in a lively 
and readable style; the materials are 
well ordered; they are based on pri- 
mary sources; and along with facts one 
gets intelligent interpretation. In such 
an entertaining chapter as “The Apo- 
theosis of a Leg,” Mr. Hanighen shows 
real mastery of irony. (Next to his de- 
feat at San Jacinto, Santa Anna is prob- 
ably most widely remembered for the 
ceremonies he sponsored over his own 
leg, lost in battle, concerning which 
until the end of his days he made pa- 
triotic speeches and proclamations.) 

Mr. Hanighen is master of his irony 
in not allowing it to betray him into 
prejudices or overstatements. I am not a 
historian and I am not familiar enough 
with the facts to determine how right 
or wrong the biographer is in reveal- 
ing Santa Anna, but he gives me the 
impression of having listened to the 
full evidence and then having weighed 
it well; he is obviously desirous of 
giving the devil all that is due him. 
Thus although both Mexicans and 
“North Americans” have popularly re- 
garded Santa Anna as the betrayer of 
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Mexico to the United States, Mr. 
Hanighen not only says but shows that 
Santa Anna was “the best possible 
man” in Mexico “for the job of re- 
pelling the Yankees,” “the most pa- 
triotic and energetic defender” his 
country afforded—despite the folk ex- 
pression that came to be common 
among his countrymen, “As if the 
Devil or Santa Anna had arrived.” 

The descriptions of battles are fresh 
and vigorous, and any life of a Na- 
poleon would be mighty lame with- 
out some battles. Furthermore, the 
familiarity with topography necessary 
for clear exposition and description of 
military tactics is matched in this bi- 
egrapher by a familiarity with Mexi- 
can manners and customs and ways of 
life. He is at ease with his subject, and 
very pleasant reading he has made for 
me. 


Latin-American Music, Past and 
Present, by Eleanor Hague, author of 
Folk Songs from Mexico and South 
America, is a rarely beautiful book in 
format and illustration and may cer- 
tainly be depended upon for scholarly 
information. The avowed purpose of 
the author is to trace out the chrono- 
logical development of music in the 
Latin-American countries. 

To be brief—and the book itself 
is quite brief—the historian has con- 
structed from early chronicles a con- 
ception of the instruments, mostly 
drums and whistles, used by the abo- 
rigines of Mexico and Central and 
South America, has traced the rise of 
national tunes and dances following 
the Spanish conquest, and has brought 
the study down to date with a chap- 
ter entitled “The Sophisticated Music 
of the Present and Its Prospects.” 


Although Ernest Gruening in Mex- 
ico and Its Heritage (1928) made a 
searching and very readable study of 
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the political, economic, racial, and re- 
ligious backgrounds from which the 
Mexican nation of today has emerged, 
there is in Lilian Estelle Fisher’s 
book, The Background of the Revolu- 
tion for Mexican Independence, a re- 
markably small amount of duplication. 
It has less direct interpretative com- 
ment than the Gruening book, which 
is characterized by audacity and free- 
dom, and adheres more closely to doc- 
umentary authorities. Virtually every 
statement in the book is based on doc- 
umentary evidence. Provided the vice- 
roys, the agents of the government, 
and other authorities told the truth, the 
book comes near being nothing but the 
truth. 

Miss Fisher’s style lacks ease and 
luminosity, but her study is thorough 
and absolutely reliable. She has written 
a book to which scholars and other 
searchers after the facts of Mexican 
history will go. 

Yet it must not be inferred that 
Miss Fisher does not assume a point of 
view. She does, her stand being in 
sympathy with the Mexican folk as 
opposed to the conquerors. When it is 
considered that the case against the 
Spaniards is derived from their own 
testimony, not much refutation is pos- 
sible. An unusually interesting chap- 
ter is that on “The Intellectual Back- 
ground,” wherein the hard-set oppo- 
sition of the ruling Spaniards to any 
progressive enlightenment is set forth. 
Miss Fisher minutely details the same 
hard-set reactionism in regard to com- 
merce, industry, the Church, and poli- 
tics. The revolution against Spain that 
began in 1810 and that has with inter- 
missions continued since that time was 
inevitable. 


Something more than a year ago I 
read and reviewed The Journey of the 
Flame by Antonio de Fierro Blanco. | 
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said then and I say yet that it is the 
most delightful book I have read since 
Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert came 
my way. The book aroused singular 
enthusiasm among a great many read- 
ers, even if the critics did not have 
much to say about the writer. The be- 
lief spread that Antonio de Fierro 
Blanco was a pen name; more books 
under it were promised—and we 
“Blancos” enjoyed the double experi- 
ence of mystery and expectancy. 

Now a second book, Rico, Bandit 
and Dictator, has appeared, and ac- 
cording to information printed on its 
jacket, Fierro Blanco is not an assumed 
name but the patronymic of an octo- 
genarian who has spent most of his 
life in Spanish-American countries. A 
personal letter of his that I have seen 
is dated from San Francisco, Ca!ifor- 
nia—without a street address. I do not 
know whether this book has lessened 
my interest in the man or not. It can 
not blot out The Journey of the 
Flame, but it is a distinct disappoint- 
ment. 

It is a farrago more odd than 
strange, at times tedious, often not 
convincing, containing, however, bits 
of exotic lore reminiscent of the first 
book. Such a bit, for instance, is that 
about a poisonous herb which, accord- 
ing to “Rico,” was given to the Em- 
press Carlotta by an old Indian woman 
with the result that while it improved 
her physical health it destroyed her 
mind and soul. Much of the book—a 
very brief book—is made up of opin- 
ions purported to be taken from inter- 
views granted by Rico to some foreign 
historian. The country of which he was 
dictator is not named, and thus the very 
base of the fabrication is vague. The 
discussions of politics and religion are 
without distinction; the section on 
women contains many absurdities. In 
the chapter devoted to “Finance, For- 
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eigners and Democracy,” Texans come 
in for most respectful characterization: 
“Only the Texans are held in respect 
in my country. There are still parts of 
Spanish-America where children are 
scared into silence by the threat: “The 
Texans will get you. 


>» 


Peyote, a small, spineless cactus lim- 
ited in distribution to southern Texas 
and northern Mexico and known to 
science as Lophophora Williamsti, may 
become, if it has not become already, 
the most potent herb of America in 
the drama of human religions, cere- 
monies, and sensations, counterpart in 
the Western World of “just, subtle 
and mighty opium” of the Orient. It 
is a god, a plant, a narcotic, the great 
healer, the “giver of visions,” the 
opener of earthly paradise. To Indians 
it is a “beneficent Spirit-force appoint- 
ed by the Great Spirit to take care of 
them; to the White missionary it is 
an evil power,” a subversive and in- 
sidious drug, a “satanic gift,” the “dia- 
bolic root.” To scientists it is a nar- 
cotic the properties and effects of 
which on the human system are not 
completely understood, and a poten- 
tial medicinal drug. 

While some cognizance was taken of 
this extraordinary plant during the 
nineties of the last century, it is only 
within the last fifteen years that in- 
vestigators have really become aroused. 
The Diabolic Root, by Vincenzo Pe- 
trullo, just issued by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, is the first book on 
the subject which has appeared in 
English. It is not likely to be the last 
book, but it will no doubt long serve 
as a landmark. 

Peyotism [Mr. Petrullo says], anciently 
a minor magico-religious cult of a few 
Mexican tribes, has taken on the dimen- 
sions of an all-sufficient religion among a 
large number of the tribes occupying reser- 
vations in the states lying between the 
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Rio Grande and the Canadian border east 
of the Rockies. Transformed in ritual and 
doctrine, one fundamental law and one 
fundamental phenomenon link the present 
form of the cult to the Pre-Columbian, 
which must have been centered in Mexico. 
“Knowledge of Peyote can be had only by 
eating Peyote,” is the law; the intoxica- 
tion produced by eating Peyote is the 
phenomenon. Through the _ intoxication 
revelations are received, cures are per- 
formed, the mind is cured of worry. Peyote 
is considered to be a god revealing its doc- 
trines directly to the individual without 
the transmitting agency of a priesthood, 
making it indispensable to one seeking 
knowledge of the religion to subject him- 
self often to the physically unpleasant, 
mentally glamorous, emotionally awesome, 
always exhilarating, perhaps sublime ef- 
fects of the narcotic. 

The major part of Mr. Petrullo’s 
book is given over to the testimonies 
of various Delaware Indians, now liv- 
ing in Oklahoma, respecting their ex- 
periences with Peyote. One searches 
their visions in vain for the eloquence 
of an Indian De Quincey; yet one 
need not be impatient, for in all the 
centuries of opium-eating but one 
great dreamer has recorded his dreams. 
More curious than the visions re- 
counted are the beliefs and legends 
concerning how Peyote came first to 
be used. It revealed itself by voice to 
the old and dying, saying, “Eat of 
me.” It sings “very beautifully” in 
the desert where it grows, so that the 
worshipper can find it. 

More than thirty years ago Carl 
Lumholtz, in his monumental Un- 
known Mexico, described the pilgrim- 
ages of the Tarahumare Indians from 
the cold heights of the Sierra Madre 
northeastward in search of Peyote. 
Many people living between Dallas 
and San Antonio have in recent years 
seen luxurious cars bearing Osage In- 
dians to or from the Mexican border. 
Only a few have known that these 
Osages were traveling to gather Pey- 
ote. The men of other tribes make 
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long journeys after the sacred weed 
also. Some grow it in pots concealed 
from prying officials, but it thrives 
only in its native habitat. 


In the year 1841 John Howard 
Payne, dramatist and author of the 
probably immortal “Home, Sweet 
Home,” was visiting among the Cher- 
okee Indians at Tahlequah, in what 
is now Oklahoma; he had made 
friends with them in Georgia before 
their removal to the West. During his 
stay at Tahlequah, the noted John Ross 
being principal chief, a tribesman by 
the name of Archilla Smith was tried 
for murder. He was tried under the 
laws of the Cherokee Nation, with 
Isaac Bushyhead and Stand Watie, both 
notable Cherokee Indians, as counsel 
for the prosecution and defense re- 
spectively. Of this case Payne made a 
detailed report, giving questions and 
answers verbatim, which was printed 
in The New York Journal of Com- 
merce, “the first complete account ever 
to be put in print of an Indian trial.” 
Grant Foreman, well known for his 
historical books connected with Okla- 
homa history, has written a lucid in- 
troduction to his account and has 
edited it; and now it is available in 
book form. It has a deep human in- 
terest and it reveals much of Chero- 


kee life. 


Everybody in San Antonio and a 
good many people out of it know 
Frank Bushick. He has been in poli- 
tics a long time. His book, G/amorous 
Days, which is an unusually attractive 
example of printing and make-up, 
contains much that will not have a 
very wide interest outside of the San 
Antonio region. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bushick is a bright raconteur, 
and when he gets on such subjects as 
Roy Bean of “Law West of the Pecos” 
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fame and John Wesley Hardin, al- 
though he adds very little to the sum 
of printed material already to be 
found, he is entertaining. One criti- 
cism to be made of the book is that it 
scatters over too many subjects—trail 
drivers, border bandits, rangers, etc., 
along with variety shows, old-time 
saloons and chili-con-carne queens, 
hack drivers, and other subjects pecu- 
liar to San Antonio. 





Saga of a Frontier Seaport, by Cole- 
man McCampbell, is the story of Cor- 
pus Christi and the Corpus Christi 
country by one to the manner born. It 
is the best local history I have read in 
a long while; without attempting to 
make the history of a region the 
history of a country, the author has 
collected many facts and anecdotes 
about folk connected with Corpus 
Christi and has recognized the pecu- 
liarities of the soil and climate of the 
Brush Country to which it belongs. To 
me the most interesting part of the 
work is the appendix, in which have 
been brought together scores of inter- 
esting and out-of-the-way facts about 
mesquite, huisache, prickly pear, reta- 
ma, lantana, and other varieties of 
Southwest Texas flora, not omitting 
folk-lore. Mr. McCampbell knows 
how to tell an anecdote all right, but 
he makes the mistake of using the his- 
torical present too often. 





It was in 1878 that John A. Rock- 
fellow “struck” Arizona—and he has 
been there ever since. He came in time 
to see Tombstone boom and to enjoy 
the chase after Geronimo. He mined, 
ranched, taught school, surveyed, and 
knew characters like Pete Kitchen and 
Bill Green. An educated man, he had 
a point of view from which to observe 
the novelty of life about him. Now in 
his mellow years he has written out his 
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recollections under the title of The 
Log of an Arizona Trail Blazer. lt is 
not so good a book as Captain John G. 
Bourke’s On the Border with Crook, 
or Stewart Edward White’s Arizona 
Nights (fiction), or Alfred Henry 
Lewis’s Wolfville Nights (fiction also), 
or Frank C. Lockwood’s Arizona Char- 
acters, the four best Arizona books I 
know, but Frank Lockwood’s commen- 
datory introduction to the Rockfellow 
volume will be a sufficient recommen- 
dation for all those who are acquainted 
with Lockwood’s Pioneer Days in Ari- 
zona. 





And now in Arizona in Literature, 
by Mary G. Boyer, of Flagstaff, we 
have an anthological guide to Arizona 
anthems, short stories, tales of adven- 
ture, novels, metrical compositions, bi- 
ographies, autobiographies, writings 
meant to be humorous, legendary tales, 
criticisms got into print by state- 
employed professors imported from 
other states, and translated accounts 
written by Spanish explorers. The 
book comprises 574 pages, but they 
are all indexed, and each author is in- 
troduced by a biographical sketch that 
is useful. Naturally this book is meant 
primarily for Arizona consumption; it 
is right that it should so be meant, but 
it will prove useful to any student of 
the Southwestern scene. I wish that 
Texas had a good anthology of its 


literature. 





Probably somebody reads these book 
reviews; if so, he—or perhaps the one 
who reads them is a she—will have 
noticed that they almost never take 
into account books of verse. People 
who write verse usually have good in- 
tentions, I believe; it is not pleasant 
to damn such with faint praise or 
otherwise. If the verse is really poetry, 
then consideration of it involves much 
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more than the impressionistic report 
with which a book of prose can de- 
cently be dismissed. Anyhow, review- 
ing the verse of local poets is a dan- 
gerous precedent, but I am going to 
say a word about two recent collec- 
tions. 

Texas Ballads and Other Verse, by 
Paul Morgan, contains a prose disqui- 
sition of about forty pages on Texas 
place-names that is worth the price of 
the book, but it is not the best thing 
in the book. Here is a fellow who has 
a tale to tell; and as he frankly ac- 
knowledges, his ballads are based on 
legends and traditional stories, such as 
“The Enchanted Rock,” “The Pacing 
White Stallion,” “The Prisoners of 
Perote,” “The Circuit-Rider,” “Bill 
Longley’s Hanging,” “Lanky McGee.” 
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He has a tale to tell, and he goes to 

it as directly as Dame Pertelote 

thought Chantecleer should swallow 

the “gentle laxatives”: 

This Lanky McGee was straight from the 
East. 


He drank like a horse and he ate like a 
beast. 





Virginia Spates, in Enchanted Win- 
dow, shows a refinement of form and 
a clearness in appraising life that Paul 
Morgan does not have; her philoso- 
phy, however, veers into didacticism 
and her epigrams are better than her 
lyrics. This is the quatrain entitled 
“Fatality”: 

These two adventures come to every man, 
How ultimate the land or far the sea 
His dwelling place: through some eternal 


plan 
Women and death shall bring him mystery. 
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